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HARPER & 


BROTHERS’ 


List oF New Books. 


I, 


UPLAND AND MEADOW. A _ Poaetquissings | 


By Cuarces C, Asportr, M. D., author of “ Primitive 
pp. x., 398. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Il. 
A New, Beautiful, and Cheap Edition in ‘The Student's Series’’ of 


WESTCOTT & HORT’S GREEK NEW TESTA- 
MENT. The New Testament in the Original Greek. 
revised by Brookt Foss Westcott, D. D., magins Professor of 
Divinity, Canon of Peterborough; and F. J. Hort, D.D., 
Hul-ean Professor of Divinity, late Fellow of “Triniey College, 
Cambridge. pp. vi., 604. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 


Chronicle. 
Industry,’’ etc. 


Also, New and Revised Edition, with an Introduction by Puitie | 


ScnarF, D.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00, 
II., containing Introduction and Appendix by the 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00, _ 
Il. 


THE STUDENT'S MODERN EUROPE. A His- 
tory of Modern Europe, from the Capture of Constantinople, 1453, 
to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By Richarp LupGs, M.A. pp. 
XxX., 772. 12mo,cloth, $1.50, 


IV. 
CARNOCHAN’S OPERATIVE SURGERY. Part 


1X. Contributions to Operative Surgery and Surgical Pathology. 
By J. M. Carnocuan, M.D 
New York Medica! College, Surgeon-in-Chief to the State Hospital, 
1850-71, etc. With Lithographic Piates. 4to, paper. Paris 1. 

and II. together, $1.0c; P»rt III., 75 cents; Parts 1V. and V. 

together, $1.00; Parts Vi. , VIL, VILL, and 1X. +» 75 cents each, 


V. 
THE LAND AND THE BOOK. By WILLIAM M. 


Tuomson, D.D., Forty-five Years a Missionary in Syria and Pal- 
estine. Volume I1I. Lepanon, Damascus, AND Bevonp JORDAN ; 
completing ‘‘The Land and the Book.” 
Maps. pp. 712. Square 8vo, ornamental cloth, $6 oo; sheep, $7 00; 
half morocco, $8.50; full morocco, gilt edges, $10.00. 


Uniform in size of page and price with Vol, 111. 
(140 I}lustra- 


Vol. 


Volume I. SouTHERN PALESTINE AND JERUSALEM. 
tions and Maps.) 

Volume II. 
tions and Maps.) 


CENTRAL PALESTINE AND PHa:NiIcIA. (130 I Ilustra- 


The Volumes sold separately, 


Vi. 
“ HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE” for 1885. Vol. VI. 


Over 800 pages, with about 700 illustrations, 4to, ornamental cloth, 
$350. Vols, 1V., and V., $3.50 each. Vols. I., 
print, 


VII. 


A LARGER HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES | 


OF AMERICA, to the close of President Jackson’s Administra- 
tion, By THomas WentwortH Hiacciyson, author of ‘‘ Young 
Folk’s History of the United Srates,’’ etc. Illustrated by Maps, 
Plans, Portraits, and other Engravings. pp. xii., 470. 8vo, cloth, 


$3.50. 


The text | 


| STRANGE STORIES FROM 


Editors, 


. formerly Professor of Surgery in the | 


| THE FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


147 Illustrations and | 


Il., and II1., out of 
| 





Vill. 
THE GARROTERS. A Farce. 


Hows ts, author of ** Indian Summer,”’ etc, 
REINHART. pp. 90, 32mo, cloth, 5o cents, 


By WILLIAM DEAN 
Illustrated by C, S, 


IX. 
WAKULLA. A Story of Adventure in Florida. By 


Kirk Munrog. Illustrated. pp. 256. Square 16mo, cloth, $1.00, 
(In ** Harper’s Young People Series.’’) 


X. 
HISTORY FOR 


author of 


YOUNG PEOPLE, By GrorGe Cary EGGLEsToN, 
cloth, 


“Red Eagle,” etc. Illustrated. pp. 244. Square 16mo, 
$1.00, (In *‘ Harper's Young People Series,’’) 


XI. 


| THE GREAT POETS AS RELIGIOUS TEACH- 


ERS, By Joun H. Mokison, pp. 200. 16mo, cloth, $1.00, 


XIL. 
BEYOND THE GRAVE. By Dr. HERMANN CRE- 


Mgr, Professor of Theology in the University of Greifswald, ‘T'rans- 
lated by the Rev. Samugt 7, Lowrie, D.D, With Introduction by 
the Rev, A. A. HupGe, D.D. pp. xl., 154. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


XIU, 

Being the 
Story of the Fourth Crusade. By Epwin Prars, LL. B. pp. xvi., 
422. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


XIV. 


DANCING, AND ITS RELATIONS TO EDUCA- 
TION AND SOCIAL LIFE, With a New Method of Instruction, 
including a Complete Guide to the Cotillion (German), with 250 Fig- 
ures. By AtLten Dopworrn, Illustrated, pp. vi., 278. 12mo, 
leather back and ornamental sides, $1.50. 


XV. 

or, SEASONING FOR YOUNG 
Beautifully and profusely 
410; illumina‘ed cloth, 


PEPPER AND SALT; 
Fork. Prepared by Howarp Py es. 
illustrated by the author. pp. x1v., 122. 
$2.00, 

XVI. 

WHITE HEATHER. A Novel. By WILLIAM 
Brack, author of ‘‘A Princess of Thule,” etc., etc, pp. 498, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. (Uniform with the Library Edition of William Black’s 
Works.) 

XVII. 


THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey through Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Paraguay, Argentine Republic, and Chili. With 
Descriptions of Patagonia and Tierra Del Fuego, and Voyages 
upon the Amazon and La Plata Rivers, By Tuomas W. Knox, 
author of ** ‘he Boy Travellers in the Far East,’’ etc. With colored 
frontispirce and numerous illustrations. pp. xvi., 498. 8vo, orna- 
mental cloth, $3.00, 


Complete lists of HARPER'S HANDY SERIES and of HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY Set free on application. 
Any of the above works sent postpaid to any part of the United States or Canada on the receipt of 


price. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE mailed, postage prepaid, on receipt of ten cenis. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Canon Farrar’s Sermons and Addresses 


DELIVERED IN AMERICA. Large 12mo, 376 pages, 
with portrait, $2.00. This handsome volume con- 
tains Fourteen Sermons, Four Addresses, The 
Lecture of Dante and Farewell Thoughts on 


America. 
New Editon of 


The Messages of the Books. 


Being Discourses and Notes on the Books of the New 
Testament. By F. W. FARRAR, D.D. 8vo, 552 
pages, cloth, $3.50. 

“This is an admirable work, executed with all the grace and 
abundant scholarship of its able and popular author. It consists of 
discourses upon the different books of the New Testament, their 
authors, time of writing, genuineness, their characteristics, contents, 
difficulties, «tc. ‘This work is not a body of dry details, but is invested 
with all the life and picturesqueness so noticeable in the ‘‘ Life of 
Christ,’’ by the same author, and bearing the same marks of exact 
scholarship. It is a volume that will be almost equally appreciated by 
professional and unprofessional readers.—Zion’s Hera/d.”” 


Easter in St. Paul’s. 


Sermons bearing chiefly on the Resurrection of our 
Lord. By H. P. Lippon, D.D., D.C. L., Canon 
of St. Paul's. 2 vols., 12mo, 302 and 320 pages, 
$3.00. 

** Dr. Liddon addresses mainly the intellect and the conscience, 
His chastened eloquence, completeness of grasp of subject, accurate 
scholarship, deep, earnest faith and supreme sincerity of aim are 
enough in themselves to give him the first place amongst the preachers 
ot the day and to make his sermons worthy not only to be read but to 
be studied.”’"—London Guardian, 


A Life of Christ for Children, 
The Pattern Life ; 


LESSONS FROM THE LIFE OF OuR LorpD. By 
W. CHATTERTON Dix. With eight illustrations by 
P. PRIOLO. 12mo, 718 pages, large print, cloth, 
$1.50. Intended to instruct and interest children, 
with suitable questions at the end of each chapter, 
and a collection of original hymns. 


“An admirable work well suited for home reading to the little 
ones.” — Church Review. 

** We commend it to parents and teachers as a very useful book 
to be read with children.””— Church Bells. 


New Story by EMMA MARSHALL, 
Under the Mendips. 


ATale. 12mo, 430pages,with illustrations, cloth, 


New Story Explanatory of the Prayer-Book. 
Church Echoes. 


A Tale. Illustrative of the Daily Service of the Prayer- 
Book. By Mrs. CAREY Brock, author of “ Sun- 
day Echoes in Week-day Hours.” 


** Will be found very useful in leading thoughtful young people to 
an intelligent use of their prayer-book.’’—Guardian. 

“A very clever production. The skill with which the authoress 
ccntrives to dovetail her explanations of the Liturgy into her interest- 
ing narrative of parish- te is really marvellous.”’— Record. 

*€ The work before us is in every way good, indeed, exceptionally 
good of its class.’""—Literary Churchman, 


$1.25. 


By Mrs. Carry Brock, 


ANNUAL SPRING CLEARANCE SALE OF 


Theological Books from London Auctions. 


Valuable Theological Books, second-hand, all of which are in good 


condition, unless othe: wise stated, and at very low prices. The Cata- 


logue sent free on appiication. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO,, Publishers, 
31 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 
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Advertisement of 


JAMES POTT & CO. Publishers. 


“A MASTER DEFENCE OF CHRISTIANITY,” 
A STUDY OF ORIGINS: 


Or, THE PROBLEMS OF KNOWLEDGE, OF BEING AND 
oF Duty. By E. De PREssens£, D.D., author 
of ‘‘ Life of Christ,” etc. Fifth edition, 513 pp. 
Price, $1.50. . 


“‘ Few books so comprehensive in subject matter as this,””— Church- 
man, 

“« A work of permanent value.’’— Universalist. 

“It is thorough, able and conclusive.’’— Cad. Christian Advocate. 

‘A master defence of Christianity.”’—Zaglish Pulpit. 

‘* He writes as a philosopher and scientist. A valuable apologia,””— 
Evangelical Review. 

** He enters the very thick of the fray and bombards the strongholds 

of the different schools of thought.” —Clergyman’s Magazine, 

‘A mighty contribution to the Philsophic Literature of our time.”— 
London Spectator. 


Reassuring Hints. 


HENRY FootMan, M.A. 
Price, $1.00. 


By the Rev. Cloth. 


173 PP- 


‘* He makes it plain that the choice is ‘God or no God,’ ‘ Man or no 
Man.’ The theory of unbelief destroys manhood as well as Deity,””— 
the Church. 

‘*We cannot imagine a more timely publication,”—7he Church 
Standard. 

: Most earnestly do we trust that at least every clergyman 
and every student of theology will buy this book and make its contents 
his own, With its matter well digested, he has at hand a complete 
armory of weapons with which to worst the most powerful infidel.’’— 
Church Press. 

It would be hard to sum up the modern argument against 
divine design in creation, we think, more forcibly than Mr. Footman 
manages it. —The Spectator. 

. Deserves great praise for clearness, vigor and honesty.” 
The Atheneum. 

‘‘ A contribution of solid value to apologetic literature.” — The Liter- 

ary Churchman, 


Old Testament Characters. 


By Rev. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D:D., author of The 
Life and Words of Christ, and Hours with the 
Bible. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth. 484 pages. Price, 
$1.50. Contains seventy-one illustrations, chro- 
nological tables, and a full index. 


12mo. 


‘‘ Here we have fifty-four chapters, treating of as many leading 
Bible characters. From Noah and Abraham to Esther and Nehemiah, 
with copious illustrations descriptive of Old Testament scenes and 
customs,”’ 

“Tt is not a mere abstract of the ‘ Hours with the Bible,’ 
entirely independent compcsition.”” 

«The style is simple, pleasing, and while adhering tothe text of the 
Scriptures indulges in no controversies, theological, scieatific or mathe- 
matical, as to the truth or the romance of the Bible narrative. It is 
rather a series of portraits and biographical sketches of the principal 
characters of the Old Testament set in new and interesting lights and 
shades, with the Scriptures asa background. . . It is a help 
both to those who make a religious study of the Bible, and those who 
are interested in it merely as hterature.”— Detroit Free Press. 


The Modern Preachers of England, 


Of which the first number is now ready, supplies a want long felt; the 
publication at a small price, of the recent discourses of the most promi- 
nent English divines of the present day. The writers speak for them- 
selves, and the magazine requires no other introduction. It will be 
published quarterly, and will be carried out in the most thorough and 
complete manner, its object being to supply, every three months, at a 
merely nominal figure, a magazine containing seventeen Essays or Dis- 
courses, teing the latest unpublished utterances of the ablest thinkers 
and recognized Readers of modern religious thought. 

The publishers will be glad to receive, as early as possible, orders for the 
work. The parts will be forwarded as published every three months, 
postage paid. The subscription price is $2.00 per year. When more 
convenient, two instalments of $1.00 each can be remitted. Single 
copies, 60 cents, 


but is an 
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The Story of Margaret Kent. 


By Henry Hayes. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. 

‘* The story of Margaret Kent is a book worth reading; it is worth 
more than that—it is worth studying, remembering and learning from. 
It is more than a story, for there are in it many lessons of life, from 
which philosophy, charity and wholesome habits of thought may be 
deduced ; yet it is nothing less than prosy or didactic, for its inci- 
dents succeed so rapidly, and are so freshly and graphically narrated 
that few who begin it will wish to lay it down before finishing its last 
chapter.””— 7he Beacon (Boston). 


“ There is in the social setting a human life, deep and stirring, beau- 
tiful and real, which holds our interest, sympathy and admiration,’’— 
Boston Transcript. 


‘* A story whose panorama contrasts life in its highest aspect of 
aristocratic luxury and in artistic Rohemia. Margaret Kent,a woman 
wonderfully fascinating and beautiful.’’"— Chicago /nter-Ocean. 


“ Tn fact it is a thoroughly good novel. and one that is a® delightful 
in the reading as it is attractive in the plot about which it revolves.’’— 
Boston Gazette. 


** Will attract no little attention. She is young, luxurious and at- 
tractive. Just this sort of woman has escaped the novelist heretofore, 
perhaps for the reason that she is of recent development, but she js 
an admirable subject.”—PAila. Press. 


Edge -Tools of Speech. 


By Maturin M. Ballou. 


“ Truly ‘a book which hath been culled from the flowers of all books, 
including striking passages, pungent apothegms, brilliant thoughts, 
etc., from the great men of all ages. It is the result of years of patient 
research in American and European libraries. Every writer and 
speaker, professional man and student, should own this vast treasury 
of genius,”’ 


8vo, $3.50. 


’ 


The Life and Gentus of 
Goethe. 


The Lectures at the Concord School of Philosophy 
for 1885. Edited by F. B. SANBORN and W. T. 
HARRIS, I vol. 12mo. With two portraits. $2.00. 


** A work of exceptional interest. Among the writers are Drs. Bar- 
tol and Hedge, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Cheney, Prof. White and Messrs, 
Davidson, Albee, Partridge, Snider, Hewett, Emery, Harris and San- 
born.” — 7raveller. 


Goethe’s Youth, Self-Culture, Titanism, Marchen, Elective Affinities, 
Women, Faust, Portrayal of Child-Life, Schiller, Relations to English 
Literature, etc. 


Two College Girls. 


A new “ Tom Brown” for the girls. College girls from New Eng- 
land and Chicago, contrasted, at a famous (unnamed) Eastern college. 


A Harvard professor writes; “I think ‘Two College Girls’ the 
nicest and brightest girls book I have seen in along time. As good as 
Mrs. Whitney, and much more elastic and sprightly.” 


For sale by all booksellers. 


Sent, post-paid, upon receipt of price. 


Ticknor & Co's New Boston Books. 


_Monographs of American Architec- 
ture: 


The Harvard Law 
School. 


H. H. Richardson, Architect. 


Portfolios of beautifully finished pictures (gelatine prints), 13 x 16 
inches, of the Gothic Connecticut Capitol and the imposing new Law 
School of Harvard, with their finest and most impressive details, ex- 
ternal and internal. 


No.2. The Hartford Capitol. 


R. M. Upjohn, Architect. 


No. 1. 


18 Plates, $5.00. 


22 Plates, $6.00. 


Mr. Howells’s Latest Novel : 


Indian Summer. 
By W. D. Howells. 12mo, $1.50. 


‘* An exquisite story of American life in Italy, light, bright, and 
gladsome, yet filled with earnestness and strength Nothing that has 
yet been written by this prince of novelists can be more popular or 
charming than this rare Florentine romance, whose characters will 

| long be discussed by people of culture 


“* Exceedingly creditable.”—New Vork Tribune. 
“In his pleasantest vein.’’— 7he Nation. 


“* Seldom has Mr. Howells’s felicity of touch found such opportuni- 
ties as in the ‘ Indian Summer.’ If it lacks the rough vigor ot ‘ Silas 
Lapham’ it far exceeds that novel in delicate feeling and real sin- 
cerity.—Boston Transcript. 


“Mr. Howells’s story is delicious. There is no repetition about 
him, We have a new set of circumstances, a new sort of people, a dit- 
ferent standpoint for looking at life, from what he his given us before. 
One can readily see that out of such circumstances Mr, Howells’s clever 
wit can evolve a thoroughly enjoyable story. On reading a page one 
will find it out for a fact.”— Hartford Courant. 


** Never in the whole course of his writings has Mr. Howells shown 
a lighter or a more delicate touch ; never has he put brighter conver- 
sation into the mouths of his people. ‘ Indian Summer’ is a charming 
display of Mr, Howells’s abilities as a story-teller and as a portrayer 
of characters such as go to make up good society. We would no more 
miss reading the book than we would mis» knowing the very agreeable 
new persons who have lately come to town,’’—Detrott News. 


Every-Day Religion. 
By James Freeman Clarke, D. D., $1.50. 


An admirable group of terse, strong, and practical discourses on the 
religion of the home, the office, the work-shop, and the ficld. It tells 
how, amid the cares and annoyances of this work-a-day world, one 
may grow towards a noble and peaceful life. It will be an invaluable 
companion, and an indispensable ‘‘ guide, philosopher and friend ’ for 
thousands. The eminent success of James Freemin Clarke in work of 
this high class is shown by the great popularity of his ‘‘ Self-Culture,”’ 

| which is now in its eleventh edition. 


Catalogue of our books mailed free. 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, Boston. 
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D. Appleton & Co. 


HAVI JUST PUBLISHED: 
I. 
A Conventional Bohemian. 


A NOVEL. By EvMUND PENDLETON. 
Price, $1.25. 


12mo, cloth. 


Although a socicty novel, ‘‘ A Conventional Bohemian ”’ reaches at 
times the heights of passion, and reveals a remarkable knowledge of 
the motives and conflicts of the human heart. The style is noticeable 
for epigrammatic wit and wisdom in the lighter scenes, and for dramatic 
power in the serious ones, There are a number of well-drawn charac- 
ters, the heroine being a peculiarly felicitous study, and the hero a 
virile and striking portrait. It is a novel sure of many admirers among 
those who delight in intellectual subtlety and artistic execution. 


Il. 
French Dishes for American Tables. 


By PIERRE CARON, formerly chef dentremets at Del- 
monico’s Translated by Mrs. FREDERIC SHER- 
MAN. Small 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


The receipts in this volume come from a chef of great experience, 
and are writter. with singular clearness, so as to be comprehensible to 
any person of ordinary intelligence. ‘The number of people of mod- 
erate income desiring to live well and yet within their means is very 
large, and to this class this book wiil prove specially useful. While 
economy is not its sole object, the variety of receipts for palatable 
dishes that may be prepared at small cost is very large. 


iI. 
The Correspondent. 


By Jas. Woop Davipson, A.M. 
Price, 60 cents. 

The aim of this book is to give in convenient and immediately ac- 

cessible form information often needed by the American correspondent 


in regard to forms of address —salutation, c »mplimentary close, super- 
scriptions etc.—and other matters connected with correspondence, 


Cloth, small 12mo. 


av. 
Jacob Schuyler’s Millions. 


A NOVEL. 16mo, paper cover. 


“‘ Jacob Schuyler’s Millions’? is an American novel, the action 
taking place in New Jersey near New York City and in its metropolis. 
The story is of strong interest, affording a graphic picture of life a 
quarter of acentury ago. The characters are well portrayed, the style 
is fluent and easy. and the mystery surrounding Jacob Schuyler’s mil- 
lions is ingeniously managed. 


Price, 50 cents. 


¥, 
Discussions on Climate and Cosmology. 


By James Crotu, LL.D.. F.R.S., author of ‘ Cli- 
mate and Time," etc. With Chart. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $2.00. 

Contents: Misapprehensions regarding the Physical Theory of 
Secular Chanzes of Climate.—The Ice of Greenland and the Antarctic 
Continent not due to Elevation of the Land.—Mr. Alfred R. Wallace’s 
Modification of the Physical Theory of Secular Changes of Climate — 
The Physical Cause of Mild Polar Climates.—Interglacial Periods and 
Distribution of Flora and Fauna in Arctic Regions.—Temperature of 
Space and its Bearing on Terrestrial Physics.— Probable Origin and 
Age of the Sun’s Heat, etc., etc. 


VI. 
For Maimie’s Sake: 
A STORY OF LOVE AND DYNAMITE. By GRANT 
ALLEN. 1I2mo, paper cover. Price, 25 cents. 


“For Maimie’s Sake” is a remarkable story, very novel in its 
eading idea, c »ncentrated in its action, and has at least two situations 
as striking and even startling as anything in fiction. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by the publishers, by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


1,3 & 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK, 
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Morley’s Universal 
Library. 


A Cheap and Handsome Reissue of 


MASTERPIECES OF THE 
WORLD’S LITERATURE. 


In tastefully cloth-bound and well-printed Volumes 
of about 320 pages. 


FORTY CENTS EACH. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY: 


. SHeERIDAN’s Prays, 
PLays From MOLigRe, 

. Gorruer’s Faust. 

. CHRON6CLE OF THE CID. 
. Rapevats’ GARGANTUA, AND THE Heroic Degps of PANTAGRUEL 
Tue Prince, By MACHIAVELLI. 

. Bacon's Essays. 

. De For's Journat oF THE PLAGuE. 


. Locke on Toveration and Civit GOvgeRNMENT ; 
Ropert Fitmur’s ** PATRIARCHA,”’ 


. Butcer’s ANALOGY OF RELIGION. 
. Drypen’s VirGIL. 

2. Str WALTER Scott’s DEMONOLOGY AND WITCHCRAFT. 
. Herrick’s ‘* Hesperipes.”” 


. CocertpGe's Taste Tak; with ‘‘ Tug Anctent Mariner” and 
** CHRISTABEL.”’ 


3occaccio’s ‘* DECAMERON.”’ 

. Sterne’s * TristRAM SHANDY.” 

. Homer’s Ivan ‘Translated by Georce CHAPMAN, 

- Mepravat TALes. 

. Jounson’s ‘* Rassevas’ 
THe ALCHEMIST, AND OTHER PLays, 

. Hoppgs’s “ Leviaruan.” 

». Burver’s “ Hupipras.”’ 


. IpbkaAL ComMONWEALTHS; More’s ‘ Uropta,’’ Bacon’s ‘‘ New 
ATLANTIS,” and CAMPANELLA’s “‘ CITY OF THE SUN.” 


. Cavenoisu’s Lirg or CARDINAL WOLSEY. 


. Don Quixote, Vol. 1. 
“ “ « 2 


By Drypen, FigeiprnG, and others, 


with § 


CON ANAW DN 


and Vottarre’s “ CANDIDE.”’ 
By Ben Jonson. 


. Burtesqug PLays AND Poems. 


. (An American copyright book, which cannorbe imported into this 
country.) 


Go cpsmitn’s VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, PLays and PorMs, 


. FABLES AND PROVERBS FROM THE SANSKRIT. ‘Translated by 
Cuarves WILKINS. 


. Lamp’s Essays or Etta, 
. History or THomas Ettwoop. Written by Himself. 
33. (An American copyright book, which cannot be imported into this 


country.) 

IN MORLEY’S UNIVERSAL LIBRARY, under the 
able Editorship of Prof. Henry Morley, the inten- 
tion is to bring together the works that have gone 
to make up the world’s thought, and to influence 
the opinions and lives of men. The very low 
price at which these volumes are sold brings with- 
in the reach of all the great and notable produc- 
tions of the famous authors that it has become 
part of one’s education to read. 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postage or expressage paid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 


George Routledge & Sons, 
g 4 
9 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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“A literary enterprise unique in the annals of publishing.” 


CassELLS NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


Edited by HENRY MORLEY, LL.D. 


A series of Weekly Volumes, each containing nearly 200 pages, small 16mo, clear, readable type, printed 


on good paper, at the very low price of 


TEN CENTS PER VOLUME. 


Subscription Price, per Year (52 Numbers), $5.00. 


The Series will represent all periods and forms of thought. 


The books will be of the records of History, 


Biography, Religion and Philosophy; Discovery and Enterprise; Plays, Poems and Tales; Natural Science 
and Natural History; Art; Political Economy ; with whatever else may be worth lasting remembrance. 


Now Ready. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
FRANKLIN. 

CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. 
BYRON. 

MY TEN YEARS’ IMPRISONMENT. 
PELLICO. 


BENJAMIN 
By Lorp 


By SILVIO 


THE COMPLETE ANGLER. By Isaac WALTON. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL AND THE RI- 
VALS. By RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 


THE MAN OF FEELING. By HENRY MACKENZIE. 


Other Volumes in Preparation. 


“ The first English memoir worthy of the name.”—London Times, 


PRINCE BISMARCK. 

An Historical Biography. !I’y CHARLES Lowe, M. A. 
In two octavo volumes, with Portraits. Introduc- 
tion by Prof. Munroe Smith, of Columbia College, 
New York. Complete Indexes, etc. Price, per 
set, $5.00. 


“* The first complete historical sketch of the great German states- 
man, who will occupy so conspicuous a place in the annals of the 
Nineteenth Century. . . . Of permanent value to the correct and 
intelligent apprehension of the political history of Europe.”—Liver- 
pool Mercury. 


ALONG ALASKA’S GREAT RIVER. 

A popular account of the travels of the Alaska Ex- 
ploring Expedition of. 1883, along the great 
Yukon River, from its source to its mouth. By 
Lieut. FREDERICK SCHWATKA. I vol., octavo, 
fully illustrated, $3.00. 

CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM 
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VOLUME 4. 
OUR PROPHETS IN FICTION. 
Notwithstanding the injustice of American law to the 
American author, he is nevertheless in a position to 
enjoy a large influence and much favor. His stories 
and essays give a substantial popularity to the 
monthly magazines familiar to both sides of the At- 
lantic, and even in the mortal conflict between au- 
thorized editions and the booty of the pirate, his books 
are leading attractions in the market. His personal 
value is even greater, and féted, courted, admired, 
lauded, he possesses a distinction ranking with that 
accorded to cultured wealth and the learned profes- 
sions. A hundred critics are on the watch, ready to 
herald to a listening nation the issue of the great 
American novel; for with all the wealth of all the 
ages as our inheritance, we still demand an imagina- 
tive literature to adequately express our young na- 
tional life, and are disposed to be most encouraging 
and appreciative in our reception of approaches 

toward this gratification of our intellectual desires. 
But the great American novel does not appear, 
and it may be doubted whether it is any nearer at 
hand than when Hawthorne wrote the Scarlet Let- 
ter, that first enduring work of fiction springing from 
the new conditions of civilization on a new continent. 
Colonial and sectional in its subject, it links us to the 
human life of those grim days as no histories, 
memoirs, or contemporary annals could do, and to- 
day it is true that the most powerful and dramatic 
of our imaginative writers work, not indeed with 
Hawthorne’s unique and solitary spirit, but yet in the 
lines he chose for his best work. Bret Harte, Cable, 
Miss Murfree,—how distinct, how picturesque, how 
forcible and truthful are the delineations of scenes 
Awak- 


ening us to a sense of our ignorance of our great new 


and characters associated with their names! 


land, suggesting the various and contradictory ele- 
ments of our composite nationality, they reveal to us 
the impossibility of forecasting the result of the com- 
bination of the new product which is not yet wholly 
American, but which all American influences are 


shaping, 
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These phases must pass away as did the colonial 
life, and to the novels and stories that preserve 
romantic features of sections of country here and 
there, the American of the future must turn for 
the sympathetic revelations that will render him for 
an hour a citizen of the present time. In the true 
sense of the word prophet, that of speaking for, not of 
Soretelling, our writers of fiction who see the glory of 
life around them and show it to duller eyes, are 
among our modern prophets. They have no trifling 
mission if they strengthen the bands of sympathy 
throughout this broad land till we feel how the hu- 
man heart is not alien though it beats in-the bosom 
of the fierce, rough homicide of the Tennessee Moun- 
tains, the dissolute gambler of the West, or the ex- 
clusive and prejudiced Creole. Realistic study of 
character in the East, startling incident and heroic 
abandon in the West, picturesque scene and romantic 


drama in the South,—these various elements are not 


yet ready for the embodiment of a single volume but 
they are destined to be strong in their influence on 
all truly American fiction whether that in its highest 


form shall be one book or many. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


A well-born, dissolute Maryland boy, with a passion 
for the stage, marries an actress and adopts her pro- 
fession. Three children were the fruit of this love- 
match. The second, Edgar, was born in Boston, 
January 19, 1809. Two years after, the hapless par- 
ents died at Richmond. Edgar gained a protector in 
Mr. Allan, an English-born and wealthy merchant of 
Richmond. Great pains were taken with the boy’s 
education, the one element of moral discipline seem- 
ingly omitted. When eight years old, he went with 
Mr. Allan to England, and was at school at Stoke- 
Newington. At ten we find him at school in Rich- 
mond. He was a school-boy here and there, until 
1826, when he passed a winter at the University of 
Virginia. He ended his brief course with a successful 
examination, but after much dissipation and gambling. 
A rupture followed, Mr. Allan refusing to countenance 
Edgar's extravagances, and the young man _betook 
himself to Boston, where he succeeded in finding a 
printer for his first little book, a revised collection of 
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juvenile poems. Soon reduced to straits and driven 
to enlistment, he served his country for almost two 
years. In 1830 we find him at West Point, and find 
little good of him. Hetired of the place and brought 
about his expulsion and disgrace. But here he also 
arranged for the issue of another edition of his poems. 
Like a multitude of American youths, he found him- 
self of age, without the means proportionate to the ed- 
ucation, habits, and needs of a gentleman,-and liter- 
ally without a cent. Better off than many who have 
erred less, he had one strong ally—his pen. With 
this he was henceforth to earn his own bed and 
board, and lead the arduous life of a working man of 
letters. Seventeen years of working life, in which no 
other American writer was more active and promi- 
nent, extended from 1832 to 1849, the year of his un- 
timely death. From various causes, his record is one 
of irregularity, of broken and renewed engagements. 
From 1832 to 1835 Poe had but himself to support, 
The next year his private marriage to his sweet 
cousin, Virginia, still almost a child, was re-affirmed 
in public, and the two set up their home together. 
The time had come when Poe, with his sense of the 
fitness of things, could see that Bohemianism, the 
charm of youth, is a frame that poorly suits the por- 
trait of a mature and able-handed man. So we are 
not surprised to find him engaged, for honest wages, 
upon 7he Southern Literary Messenger. He did un- 
common work, for that time, upon the famous South- 
ern magazine, both as tale-writer and as critic, and 
Yet he felt} 
with all the morbid sensitiveness of one spoilt by 


increased its reputation and income. 


luxuryand arrogance in youth, the difference between 
his present work-a-day life and the independence, the 
social standing, which, if again at his command, 
would enable him to indulge his finertastes and finish 
at ease the work best suited to his powers. From this 
time he was subject to moods of brooding and despair, 
of crying out upon fate, that were his pest and his ul- 
timate destruction. And so we again are not sur- 
prised to find this good beginning no true omen of the 
fifteen and that these 


counted by flittings here and there between points 


years to come; years are 
that offered employment; by new engagements taken 
up before he was off with the old ; by legends of his 
bearing and entanglements in the social world he en- 
tered ; by alternate successes and disgraces—the pro- 
duct, after all, with which we are chiefly concerned 
being his always distinctive writings for the Quarter/y, 
The Gentleman's Magazine, Graham's, Godey'’s, The 
Mirror, The American Review, and various other 
fosterers and distributors of such literature as the cur- 
rent taste might demand. Near the close of the 
struggle he made a brave effort and never was so 


. . . 
earnest and resolved, so much his own master, as just 


before the end. At the moment when, rallying from 
the desolation caused by the death of his wife, he 
found new hope and purpose, the tragedy of his life 


began again. Its final scene was as swift, irreparable, 
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black with terror, as that of any drama ever written. 
His death was gloom. After many years, a laureled 
tomb was placed above his ashes, and there remain 
to American literature the relics so unequal in value, 
of the most isolated and exceptional of all its poets 
and pioneers. 

Halpin’s engraving of Poe, in which the draughts- 
man was no servile copyist, but strove to express the 
sitter at his best, makes it possible to recall the poet 
delineated by those who knew and admired him in 
his nobler seasons. We see the handsome, intel- 
lectual face, the dark and clustering hair, the clear 
and sad gray-violet eyes,—large, lustrous, glowir.g 
with expression,—the mouth whose smile at least was 
sweet and winning. We imagine the soft, musical 
voice (a delicate thing in man or woman), the easy, 
quiet movement, the bearing that no failure could 
humble. And this man had not only the gift of 
beauty, but the passionate love of beauty,—either of 
which may be as great a blessing or peril as can be- 
falla human being stretched upon the rack of this 
tough world. 

Abridged from Stedman's Poets of America. 


There are many editions of Poe’s works. The 
best is the Amontillado, in eight volumes, of which 
but three hundred and fifteen copies were printed. 
Another edition in six volumes, made from the plates 
used for the Amontillado, is the latest, and in most 
respects is superior to any of the other editions of 
moderate price. The Poems and also the Tales may 
be obtained separately. 


THE MIGHTY MAKERS. 
I, 


Whose are those forms august that, in the press 
And busy blames and praises of to-day, 

Stand so serene above life’s fierce affray 

With ever youthful strength and loveliness ? 
Those are the mighty makers whom no stress 
Of time can shame, nor fashion sweep away, 
Whom art begot on nature in the play 

Of healthy passion, scorning base excess, 
Rising perchance in mists, and half obscure 
When up the horizon of their age they came, 
Brighter with years they shine in steadier light, 
Great constellations that will aye endure, 
Though myriad meteors of ephemeral fame 
Across them flash, to vanish into night. 


iH. 


Such was our Chaucer in the early prime 

Of English verse, who held to Nature’s hand 

And walked serenely through its morning land, 

Gladsome and hale, brushing its dewy rime. 

And such was Shakespeare, whose strong soul could climb 
Steeps of sheer terror, sound the ocean grand 

Of passion’s deeps, or over Fancy’s strand 
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Trip with his fairies, keeping step and tiie. 
His, too, the power to laugh out full and clear, 
With unembittered joyance, and to move 
Along the silent, shadowy paths of love 
As tenderly as Dante, whose austere, 
Stern spirit through the worlds below, above, 
Unsmiling strode, to tell their tidings here. 
From Poems by William Wetmore Story. 


FICTION IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


A public library should contain something for all 
tastes, as well as the material for a thorough ground- 
ing in all branches of knowledge. . . . 

To wash down the drier morsels that every library 
must necessarily offer at its board, let there be plenty 
of imaginative literature, and let its range be not too 
narrow to stretch from Dante to the elder Dumas. 
The world of the imagination is not the world of ab- 
straction and nonentity, as some conceive, buta world 
formed out of chaos by the sense of the beauty that is 
in man and the earth on which he dwells. It is the 
realm of might-be, our haven of refuge from the short- 
comings and disillusions of life. It is, to quote 
Spenser, who knew it well, 

The world’s sweet inn from care and wearisome turmoil. 


Do we believe, then, that God gave us in mockery 
this splendid faculty of sympathy with things that are 
a joy forever? For my part,I believe that the love 
and study of works of imagination is of practical 
utility in a country so profoundly material in its lead- 
ing tendencies as ours. The hunger after purely in- 
tellectual delights, the content with ideal possessions, 
cannot but be good for us in maintaining a whole- 
some balance of the character of the faculties. I for 
one shall never be persuaded that Shakspere left a 
less useful legacy to his countrymen than Watt. We 
hold all the deepest, all the highest satisfactions of 
life as tenants of imagination. Nature will keep up 
the supply of what are called hard-headed people with- 
out our help, and, if it come to that, there are other 
as good uses for heads as at the end of battering rams. 

I know that there are many excellent people who 
object to the reading of novels as a waste of time, if 
not as otherwise harmful. But I think they are trying 
to outwit nature, who is sure to prove cunninger than 
they. Look at children. One boy shall want a chest 
of tools and one a book, and of those who want books 
one shall ask for a botany, another for a romance. 
They will be sure to get what they want, and we are 
doing a grave wrong to their morals by driving them 
to do things on the sly, to steal that food which their 
constitution craves and which is wholesome for them, 
instead of having it freely and frankly given them as 
the wisest possible diet. If we cannot make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear,so neither can we hope to 
succeed with the opposite experiment. But we may 
spoil the silk for its legitimate uses. I can conceive 
of no healthier reading for a boy, or a girl either, than 
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Scott's novels or Cooper’s, to speak only of the dead. 
I have found them very good reading at least for one 
young man, for one middle-aged man, and for one 
who is growing old. No, no—banish The Antiquary, 
banish Leather Stocking and banish all the world! 
Let us not go about to make life duller than it is. 
James Russell Lowell. 


JOCOSA LYRA, 
In our hearts is the GREAT ONE of Avon 
Engraven, 
And we climb the cold summits once built on 
By MILTON. 
But at times not the air that is rarest 
Is fairest, 
And we long in the valley to follow 
Apollo. 
Then we drop from the heights atmospheric 
To HERRICK, 
Or we pour the Greek honey, grown blander, 
Of LANDOR ; 
Or our cosiest nook in the shade is 
‘ Where PRAED is, 
Or we toss the light bells of the mocker 
With Locker. 
Oh, the song where not one of the Graces 
Tight-laces— 
Where we woo the sweet Muses not starchly, 
But archly— 
Where the verse, like the piper a-Maying, 
Comes playing— 
And the rhyme is as gay as a dancer 
In answer— 
It will last till men weary of pleasure 
In measure! 


It will last till men weary of laughter 
And after! 


Austin Dobson. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
By A BIBLIOMANIAC. 


He had a tropical fancy. —South. 

He couldn’t endure tight boots.— Bunyan. 

He seldom smiled.—Sterne. 

Never did things by halves.— 7horeau. 

Not a slow man,—Swi/t. 

Nor a dullard.— Bright. 

A good fishing companion.—//oo. 

A poor bathing companion.—Cradde. 

A protest to the muses.— Xan¢. 

Never knew what it was to be short.—Zong/e//ow. 
An infallible mind.— Pope. 

A crustacean.— Shelley. 

A gritty author.—Sand. 

Handy around a beer keg.— Cooper. 

A good man on the bench.— Zay/or. 
The burglar’s friend.—Aay/e. : 
Always late in catching a train.— Leighton. 
Worse than a “ full’? man.— Fuller. 
Suggestive of a vigorous search.— Hunt. 
Of no use without a key.—Locke. 
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WINDSOR. 

WINbsor. By W. J. Loftie. Folio. 
maker, $5.50; by mail, $5.80. 
This description of Windsor Castle, which is in truth 
the most magnificent palace in the world, contains that 
pleasant mixture of antiquarian research and historical 
incident which Mr. Loftie knows so well how to treat 
in a pleasant way, such as beguiles the least archxo- 
logically inclined reader into an at least momentary 
interest in his account of the gradual growth and 
development of a rude earth-fortress into a stately 
royal dwelling. 

One of the most interesting parts of Mr. Loftie’s 
very interesting work is his short but valuable account 
of the slow growth of the noble Chapel of St. George, 
which is on the whole the noblest building of the kind 
in England—less rich, perhaps, but more noble and 
pure in style, than the other royal chapel at West- 
minster, and in every respect far finer than the some- 
what overpraised chapel of King’s College at Cam- 
bridge. For several years these three magnificent 
royal chapels were in progress together, but St. George’s 
at Windsor was designed when the Perpendicular 
style was at its highest point of perfection, while the 
other two, in the main, date from its time of deca- 
dence. Though a digression from the subject of Mr. 
Loftie’s work, it may be interesting to note the relative 
dates and progress of these three royal buildings. 
The existing Chapel of St. George at Windsor was 
begun by Edward IV., who in 1473 pulled down nearly, 
if not quite, all of the older chapel, which had been 
completed and filled with stained glass by Edward 
III. in 1363. The nave of St. George’s was vaulted 
about the year 1490, but the choir vaulting was not 
finished till 1507; the presence of hanging pendants 
from the apex of the latter marks the later develop- 
ment of the elaborate fan vaulting which was carried 
to so extreme a point in the other two chapels already 
mentioned. In 1516 the rood-screen and lantern were 
added, but the rest of the internal fittings were not 
finished till after 1519. King’s College Chapel, though 
begun as early as 1447, went on but slowly with long 
interruptions, and it was not till 1513 that its sump- 
tuous vault was begun, nor was the first of its mag- 
nificent series of stained-glass windows put in till 
1527. The Chapel of Henry VII. was built rapidly 
and without a check ; its foundation-stone was laid in 
1503, and the chapel was finished before the death of 
Henry VIL., in 1509. In 1512 Torrigiano set up the 
tomb of Henry and his Queen, and four years later 
the rich baldacghino, retable and altar, of which a 
few fragments still exist. In one case the whole build- 
ing, and in the other two a great part, was produced 
by the piety and zeal of Henry VII.; but the West- 
minster Chapel is the only one which, as an architec- 
tural work, is purely an example of the style preva- 
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lent in his reign. At Windsor the whole design is 
much modified by the earlier style of Edward IV.'s 
time, while King’s College Chapel, especially in its 
exterior, suffered much from the decadence of Gothic 
purity which advanced so rapidly under Henry VIII. 

Space will not allow us to follow Mr. Loftie through 
his many interesting chapters on the Castle itself and 
the art treasures it contains, nor those on the town of 
Windsor, on all of which subjects a great deal of 
valuable matter is conveyed in the most readable and 
unpedantic way. Among the many treasures preserv- 
ed in the royal library two are of the most priceless 
value—namely, three volumes of original drawings 
by Leonardo da Vinci, comprising an almost incredi- 
ble variéty of subjects, such as give one a glimpse of 
the encyclopedic knowledge of this intellectual and 
artistic giant; and, secondly, the magnificent collec- 
tion of portraits by Holbein, drawn in sepia and chalk— 
no less than eighty-seven in number. These wonder- 
ful drawings are equal in finish and almost in chro- 
matic effect to oil-paintings ; and one cannot but feel 
a wish that a few of them, at least, should be lent for 
exhibition in the National Gallery, which does not yet 
possess a single work by Holbein, a want doubly 
strange in a country in which so many private collec- 
tions contain noble examples of this great master. 
Mr. Loftie’s valuable letter-press is richly illustrated 
by a number of very beautiful etchings by H. Railton, 
who is specially happy in his treatment of architectural 
subjects, combining as he does a good knowledge of 
structural details, with the power to treat them in a not 
too obtrusive way, and thus to please the eye both of 
the antiquary and the painter. Of all buildings in the 
world Windsor Castle is most suited to this method of 
treatment; in actual fact its beautiful medizval lines 
are horribly disfigured by the newness of all the visi- 
ble surfaces ; but this unpleasant freshness of look is 
not reproduced in Mr. Railton’s etchings, so that his 
pictures are, in most cases, much more pleasing than 
the originals, and even the vulgar sham Gothic of 
recent years shines, as it were, through a dim mist of 
years, and does not seem to jar with its surroundings, 
as in reality it very grievously does. The view of 
Windsor Castle from the Brocas, by Mr. E. Hull, is 
delicate but wanting in color. The forest views by 
Mr. F. Slocombe and Mr. H. Hardy are fine examples 
of well-studied tree forms. The very numerous vig- 
nettes are drawn with great precision and brilliance 
of touch, and are most skilfully reproduced so as to 
look like very excellent wood-cuts. 

Among the many beautiful illustrated works which 
have been originally published in the Poréfolio, this 
will rank both for its text and its etchings as one of 
the best. Saturday Review. 


THE FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


THE FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE. By Edwin Pears, 
LL.B. 8vo. So!d by Wanamaker, $1.90 ; by mail, $2.08. 


Mr. Pears was led, as he informs us in his preface, to 
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write this work by a wish to demonstrate that the 
leaders of the fourth crusade were directly responsible 
for the entry of the Turks into Europe, by destroying 
the bulwark which for more than five centuries had 
held the Mohammedan powers of Asia at bay. That 
a great truth underlies this assertion we should be the 
first to concede, but there is not in the idea that 
novelty which the author seems to suppose. More- 
over, it is a disputable point whether, by the end of 
the twelfth century, the Eastern Empire had not 
finally exhausted its resources. The reigns of the 
two Angeli contain a series of disasters even more 
crushing than those of the two other periods of col- 
lapse in Byzantine history—the middle of the seventh 
and the second half of the eleventh century. The 
whole administrative and economic policy of the 
princes of the house of Comnenus had been such a huge 
mistake, that it would almost seem that by it the recu- 
perative powers of the Empire had been destroyed. 
Unless a man of first-class ability—such as Leo the 
Isaurian, had once been—appeared to save the state, 
the end was evidently at hand. And by the twelfth 
century the eastern realm had ceased to produce men 
of the requisite calibre: the wretched Isaac II. and 
Alexius III. had to face the storm. 

The mention of the name of this last sovereign 
leads us to protest, parenthetically, against Mr. Pears’s 
way of treating certain names. We cannot conceive 
why he should write A/exzs for Alexius, Micephoras 
for Nicephorus, or Cosma for Cosmas. As he is not 
unacquainted with Greek, he has not the excuse of 
ignorance, but is merely perverse. 

The first and larger half of the book is occupied, as 
we have already mentioned, by a somewhat over-long 
sketch of the position of the Byzantine Empire in the 
second half of the twelfth century. In this there are 
many points to praise, and most especially the pic- 
turesque description of the topography, buildings, and 
social life of Constantinople. But this merit is marred 
by an apparent inability to distinguish the very dif- 
ferent characteristics of successive phases of Byzantine 
history. There is, as Mr. Finlay showed long ago,a 
radical change in the character of the Empire and its 
capital after the loss of two-thirds of Asia Minor in the 
years 1071-85. Constantinople in 1200 was in a far 
less flourishing condition than in 1050, and it is neces- 
sary to beware of over-rating, as much as of under- 
rating its importance. We should also feel inclined 
to differ from Mr. Pears on the question of the proba- 
bility of a social and religious reformation in the East 
in 1200. 

“There is reasonable hope,” he says, ‘‘that, had 
the Latin invasion turned out otherwise than it did, 
there would have been a national movement towards 
reform or revolution. This movement, as in the 
West, would probably have first been felt in religion, 
and the Eastern Church might again have taken the 
lead in shaping the creed of Europe.”’ 

For this conclusion we must confess that we can see 
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no adequate evidence: the grumblings of chroniclers 
against the degeneracy and corruption of their own 
age are a phenomenon well known in every Eu- 
ropean literature, and by no means an infallible 
sign of a coming outbreak of reforming spirit. 

Asto the fourth crusade and its episodes, the book is, 
on the whole, satisfactory. The chief interest and im- 
portance of this section of its contents lies in the eluci- 
dation of the motives of the several parties engaged 
in this greatest of filibustering expeditions ; and most 
notably those of the Venetians and of Boniface ot 
Montferrat, who appears as the most ingenious and 
long-headed of schemers. On the whole, we are in- 
clined to agree with the greater part of Mr. Pears’s 
conciusions. The one about which we feel most in- 
credulous is the existence of an actual signed treaty, 
whereby Venice bound herself to Sultan Malek-Adel 
to divert the expedition from an attack on Egypt. In 
spite of very definite assertions in several contempo- 
rary authorities, we must confess that we share Heyd’s 
disbelief in the existence of any such instrument. 
On the other hand, there is very powerful evidence 
brought forward to prove that from the first, long be- 
fore the crusaders had set sail from Venice, an attack 
on the Eastern Empire had been in the minds of at 
least some of the leaders of the army, of whom the 
most important were, of course, Doge Dandolo and 
Boniface of Montferrat. 

With the arrival of the crusading armament before 
Constantinople, Mr. Pears gets on to the firm ground 
of history, and here is interesting and clear. The 
siege is well told, and the incidents of the capture set 
forth at length. We can only regret that the little 
known and important subject of the organization ot 
the Latin Empire formed no part of the scope of the 
book. On that point there is much to be learnt and 
good work to be done, and we still trust that some day 
the subject may be elucidated. Academy. 


THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


A New ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL PRIN- 
cIPLES. Founded mainly on the materials collected 
by the Philological Society. Edited by James A. H. 
Murray, LL.D. Part II. Ant—Batten. 4to. Sold by 
Wanamaker, $3.25; by mail, $3.54. 
In the crowd of serials that are constantly appearing, 
it may seem a little out of the way to claim a place 
for the Dictionary of the Philological Society, the 
second part of which now comes up for examination. 
Yet we doubt if the most popular of them all will, for 
an educated man, surpass this work in interest; we 
are sure that nothing but a production of genius could 
pretend to rival it in permanent value. It is without 
any intention of reviving or referring to the venerable 
jokes connected with publications of this kind that 
we remark that delay, such as has existed, in bring- 
ing out successive portions would naturally tend to 
the destruction of general or sustained interest in this 
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enterprise. It is nearly a year since the first part was 
noticed in these columns, and more than a year has 
intervened between the appearance of the two parts; 
but a delay of this kind, inevitable in this instance, 
will probably never take place again. The work of 
digesting the material is now well in hand, and ar- 
rangements have been perfected by which the suc- 
cessive parts will appear with comparative regularity. 
It is expected, indeed, that the letter B will be finished 
early in the present year, and that hereafter publica- 
tion of the successive portions will occur once every 
six months. 

To come to particulars, the present part contains 
all the words from Ant to Batten. The total number 
explained in it is 9,135. As A is now finished with 
over fifteen thousand words, and as this letter con- 
tains in dictionaries of English about one-sixteenth 
of the alphabet, the editor calculates that in the com- 
pleted work there will be comprised about 240,000 
words. This is practically double the number found 
in the largest existing dictionaries, to say nothing of 
the altogether fuller treatment that is bestowed in this 
upon each of the entries. We venture to add, more- 
over, that this will be found an under rather than an 
over-estimate. It will certainly be so if the process 
of reading for it is kept up while the various parts are 
successively going through the press, and this we 
assume will be the case. The plan which has been 
adopted, or at any rate the one which has been fol- 
lowed, admits on a generous scale the formations of 
the hour. We do not believe in its advisability, be- 
cause it can never be made exhaustive, and, if it 
could, would add little appreciable value to the work ; 
but the adoption of the principle insures a pretty con- 
stant supply of new words, and it will be strange if 
the latter portion of the alphabet is not swelled, in 
consequence, beyond its legitimate proportion. 

This second part, it may be said in general terms, 
is far more interesting than the first. It contains com- 
paratively few of those words which made the latter 
seem, on a hasty glance, more like a technical lexicon 
of science than a purely English dictionary. It has 
cost, moreover, far more labor in its preparation ; and 
it is a pleasure to bear witness to the skill, the judg- 
ment and the thoroughness with which the work has 
been done. The editor has certainly earned the right 
to speak with gratification of the result accomplished, 
as well as with some feeling of the labor involved. 
Statistics can never give a satisfactory idea of the 
time and thought expended upon any point. Still, 
one does get a rough conception of the magnitude of 
the task that has been undertaken and accomplished 
when he finds forty-two’ closely printed columns 
given up to And and its compounds, twenty-four to 
Back and its compounds, and seven columns to the 
various uses of the preposition A¢. There is, in fact, 
not a page in this part in which even the general 
reader will not find much to interest, nor one from 
which the profoundest scholar will not gather informa- 
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tion. As a single instance of the way in which this 
mass of illustrative quotations becomes self-explana- 
tory, the word dadery invites attention. This, in an 
older form, has long been one of the puzzling words 
in Chaucer, in whose writings it occurs once. It evi- 
dently perplexed the ancient copyists as much as it 
has done later commentators. It appears in the dif- 
ferent manuscripts and editions as dadbeuries, babeu- 
wryes, babeweuries, rabewyures, and rabewynnes. 
The latter forms, which are the ones now usually 
found in print, originated, without doubt, from the 
confusion of capital B with RX. The illustrative quota- 
tations from other writers not only settle the spelling 
of the word, but also fix its meaning as “antic shapes” 
in archichecture, which is the very sense the context 
in Chaucer may be almost said to require. 

From the philological point of view this work is 
peculiarly strong. It is strong not merely for what it 
says, but for what it refrains from saying. The editor 
is utterly free from any desire to make conjecture take 
the place of knowledge in etymology, and the caution 
he shows in matters of derivation is a most welcome, 
and, we may add, a rather unexpected proceeding in 
productions of this kind. In truth we think so highly 
of the work as a whole, and of the manner in which 
it has been executed, that it seems a particularly 
ungracious task to call attention to shortcomings in 
details. The great merits of the dictionary so over- 
balance any petty defects that to speak at any length 
of the latter is liable to make the criticism misunder- 
stood by the careless reader as well as resented by 
the careful editor. Yet, as was pointed out in the 
notice of Part I., there are deficiencies in the work, 
some of which are doubtless slips practically unavoid- 
able in an undertaking of this magnitude, but others 
of which seem to us to arise from the deliberate choice 
of a wrong method. 

This is, indeed, a dictionary that no one, who 
seeks to make even the most superficial study of our 
tongue, can afford to be without. It cannot be long 
before the possession of it will be regarded as a 
necessity by every man of education; and in the 
confident assurance of the coming of that time, its 
projectors may rest satisfied that it will be as successful 
from the financial point of view as it is already honor- 
able from the point of view of scholarship. Nation. 


MARLBOROUGH. 


MARLBOROUGH. By George Saintsbury. English Wor- 
thies series. 16mo. Sold by Wanamaker, 60 cents; by 
mail, 69 cents. 

Not only on the score of literary merit, but because it 

will tend to redress a prolonged miscarriage of justice, 

there is good reason to welcome Mr. George Saints- 
bury’s review of Marlborough’s career and character, 
which forms the second volume of the English Wor- 
thies series. It would, no doubt, be impracticable to 
demonstrate the worthiness of Marlborough’s char- 
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acter and conduct as they were displayed in certain 
crises of his public life, however much we may be 
dazzled by his astonishing achievements in diplomacy 
as well as war. But there is no doubt that Marlbor- 
ough has suffered from the present generation of 
readers treatment no less unjust and ungenerous than 
that to which the victor of Blenheim and Malplaquet 
was subjected at the hands of Tory pamphleteers in 
order to justify the treaty of Utrecht. For, as Mr. 
Saintsbury reminds us, he has been painted in repul- 
sive or at best in unpleasing colors by two of the great- 
est literary artists of this century, by Macaulay in his 
History and by Thackeray in Esmond. It is probably 
impossible to wholly efface the inaccuracies of a por- 
trait originally drawn by Swift, and retouched by such 
masters of invective and insinuation. Yet in the effort 
to commend a fairer estimate of one of England's 
greatest men Mr. Saintsbury will have in his favor 
the misgiving and perplexity by which the readers of 
Swift’s and Macaulay’s strictures are beset. For it is 
a puzzling circumstance that John Churchill had be- 
come Duke of Marlborough before he conquered at 
Blenheim, a rise simply inexplicable on the theory 
that each ascending step was achieved or attended by 
some act of baseness. 

We have here, then, the outcome of an earnest en- 
deavor, by a thoroughly competent student of the 
epoch, to try Marlborough by the standard of political 
and private conduct almost universally accepted by 
the men of his own time. The result is not unlike 
that reached in the analogous attempt by Mr. Sped- 
ding to secure a rehearing of the case against Bacon. 
In either instance the effect of the re-trial is to elicit a 
reluctant verdict of guilty, coupled with a fervent 
recommendation to mercy. Mr. Saintsbury does not 
deny that Marlborough was guilty of betraying his 
benefactor, James II., of betraying William in turn, 
and of the embezzlement of money sent to pay his 
soldiers, which was the ostensible ground of his dis- 
missal from the post of Commander-in-Chief. The 
defence is that almost every eminent public man 
among his English contemporaries, including some 
whose characters are portrayed as blameless, was 
guilty of the same double-dealing towards James I., 
and William afterward, and that in the matter of the 
imputed peculation he simply took the customary per- 
quisites of a General's office. But Mr. Saintsbury ac- 
knowledges that no standard of any time will justify 
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intention to send an expedition against Brest. ‘“‘Asa 
soldier,” he says, ‘‘and as an Englishman, no less 
than as a man of honor, Marlborough should have 
recoiled in horror from such an act. He did not re- 
coil from it and the consequence is that, if every other 
act of his life had been blameless, he would still bear 
the indelible brand of this treacherous baseness.”’ 
In this point the apology is confessedly weak, but in 
another respect it is unavowedly defective. The gist 
of the specific excuse offered for Churchill’s desertion 
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of James II., who, it must be remembered, had raised 
him from a very modest station to the English peer- 
age, lies in the assumption that he was sincerely reli- 
gious, and had good reason to believe the faith which he 
professed indanger. But Mr. Saintsbury does not see 
or, at all events, will not acknowledge, that this argu- 
ment proves too much; that, if it justifies the original 
desertion of James, it makes tenfold blacker the sub- 
sequent betrayal of William. ‘ 

Yet the dominant impression left by Mr. Saintsbury’s 
sketch is unquestionably favorable even to Marlbor- 
ough’s character, for his advocacy is incomparably 
more telling than that of Archdeacon Coxe. He 
renders the reader of his book the great service o 
enabling him to understand how the son of a wes 
country squire could climb so high, not only before 
winning any of his splendid victories upon the conti- 
nent, but before the patroness of his singularly efficient 
helpmeet had become Queen of England. It is, as 
Mr. Saintsbury points out, a common oversight to forget 
that Churchill was fifty-three years old and a duke when 
he gained the battle of Blenheim. The diplomatic 
side of Marlborough’s career is also almost wholly lost 
sight of in the popular estimate of his achievements. 
The pains which Mr. Saintsbury takes to correct this 
oversight is one of the most noteworthy and character- 
istic features of his narrative. 

The name of Marlborough, considered merely as a 
General, is, of course, linked with that of Wellington 
in the thoughts of Englishmen, and both are likely to 
live as long as English history is read. Of Marlbor- 
ough it may be said that he never lost a battle, and 
although it can be rejoined that he was only twice op- 
posed to commanders of a high class—practically only 
once, for at Oudenarde, Vendome's abilities were 
neutralized by the interference of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy—yet, as he was always ready to eke out the 
lion’s skin with the fox's, he could probably never 
have been forced into a hopeless engagement. The 
specific grounds of the gratitude with which the 
masses of the English folk instinctively regard Marl- 
borough are brought out in Mr. Saintsbury’s last para- 
graph : ‘‘ When Marlborough took the supreme com- 
mand, it was nearly three hundred years since Eng- 
land had fought on land, and against foes not of her 
own blood, any but insignificant battles. Over the 
French, in particular, no success of any importance 
had been gained. With Marlborough’s appearance 
things at once changed. The forceof native English 
soldiers under his command was at no time very great, 
but it was sufficient to give the country something 
more than a share in the mere fighting part of his 
victories : and in point of generalship the most preju- 
diced enemy could not deny that Europe did not hold 
the Englishman's superior, while not merely friends, 
but impartial judges, would have been unanimous 
that it did not hold his equal. A slight, if not a re- 
proach of centuries was rolled away from the nation 
in the course of those ten years. It is for this, first of 
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all, that Englishmen ought to reverence the memory, 
stained as it is, and even if it were worse stained than 
it is, of Jack of Marlborough.” NV. Y. Sun. 


MADAME MOHL. 

MADAME MOHL; HER SALON AND HER FRIENDS. 
A Study of Social Lifein Paris. By KATHLEEN O’ MEARA. 
12mo. Sold by Wanamaker, $1.90; by mail, $2.06. 

Miss O'Meara has made a very lively and charming 

book on a very lively and charming person. But she 

has hardly laid sufficient stress on the Scotch origin of 

Madame Mohl, and the remarkable effectiveness of 

the brilliant French setting which her homely Scotch 

nature received,—effectiveness, we mean, for the pur- 
pose of bringing out at once the capacity of French 
culture for expressing the most real elements in social 
life, and also the capacity of homely Scotch genu- 
ineness for setting off the brightness and marvelous 
precision of French epigram. Miss O'Meara regrets 
that she can give no record of Madame Mohl’s con- 
versational wit. In the course of the book, however, 
once or twice in letters, once or twice in records of 
Madame Mohl's conversation, there are preserved 
various admirable and very characteristic instances of 
that wit. For instance, in her rather savage philippic 
against the Hungarians in 1849, Madame Mohl writes 
to Ampére,—‘‘All their patriotism consists in a cos- 
tume.’”’ Never was there a better epigram invented 
to express—whether justly or unjustly—that unreality 
of certain types of patriotism which the Scotchwoman 
felt so deeply, but which the Scotchwoman, without 
her French breeding, would hardly have expressed so 
neatly. Again, after the Franco-German War, she 
said to Madame D’ Abbadie :—“‘ Nations squint in look- 
ing at one another; we must distrust what Germany 
and France say of each other.’ There was the 
homely Scotch mother-wit, without even much trace 
of the French setting. Again, in Miss Gaskell's pres- 
ence, Madame Mohl was praising warmly some lady 
whom she had just met, when another lady, intending 
to depreciate the subject of conversation, asked super- 
ciliously,—‘‘ Let me see,—who was Mrs. So-and-so 
before her marriage?’’ ‘‘Madame Mohl turned 
sharply on her with,—‘ Oh, I don’t bother my head 
about odd bodies’ wases.’”’ It was this bizarre home- 
liness of spirit which, when set in the exquisite French 
of Madame Mohl's style, produced the sort of contrast 
which so thoroughly delighted her French friends, 

They were sure of a genuine ring about all Madame 

Mohl’s sayings, and they were sure also that the 

genuineness would be set off by terse and piquant 

modes of speech. And it was not merely the contrast 
between homely mother-wit and epigrammatic form, 
which was so charming to the French in Madame 

Mohl. Besides this, she had the genuine love for 

French manners, for the French art of conversation, 

for the French vivacity, and for the French delight in 

society, which is comparatively rare among the Eng- 
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lish, though the old historical relations between France 
and Scotland have perhaps made it commoner in 
Scotland. As her whole life showed, Madame Mohl 
delighted in the institution of the sa/on, studied its 
history, had mastered many of its secrets, and usually 
suppressed completely that wilful insular caprice that 
so often destroys the harmony of society. . . . 

Two of the features in Madame Mohl's character 
which Miss O'Meara brings out strongly were her 
genuine purity and her deep affectionateness. She 
would never read a bad French novel, and was very 
angry when a friend sent her a ticket to a play not of 
the best character ; saying that it was not one fit for a 
girl to attend, but that a woman of her age might go 
and see it without impropriety. She sent back the 
ticket at once, explaining that she did not choose to be 
thought less disinclined to impure literature because 
she had grown old, and, in her own words, gave her 
friend a “piece of her mind.” Her simple and 
homely affectionateness was very touching. After her 
husband's death, the friends who saw her passing in 
the street said, ‘‘ Poor old soul; she looks like a lost 
dog going about searching for his master.”” And even 
her letters to intimate friends breathe just the same 
warmth of heart. Here is a delightfully impatient 
and impulsive one to Ampére, which seems to bring 
back the living image of Madame Mohl to us in her 
impatient, imperious, jerky affectionateness :— 

“You said you would introduce me to Madame 
Cheuvreux. 1 now summon you to keep your word. 
If you are too busy, tell me her day, her hour, and if 
she will have me, I will go and see her. Life is short 
and I hate putting off. There isa lady who used to 
say to her husband, ‘Or, cela, je veux entrer dans 
mon avenir tout de suite.’ Her hair is white, and he 
is always saying to her, ‘We will keep this for our 
avenir. I think that saying of hers ought to become 
an axiom. I adoptit. I have lots of gray hairs; I 
won't pull them out; I won't be plucked, as I see 
many ladies are; and I want to do and have zmmedi- 
ately whatever I want to doand have. I love you. I 
tell you I do. You areaningrate. Nevermind. One 
must make the best of the friends one has.” 


. . . What Miss O’Meara says of Madame Mohl's 
character, and the dreariness of her latter days, when 
she had lost her husband, when her sa/on was deserted, 
when her memory was failing, and when, if she had 
had a deep and vital faith, that faith would have been 
of the utmost use to her in securing her:peace, is very 
well and tenderly said. Doubtless her ambition,—to 
bring good talkers together and help them to enjoy 
both each others’ talk and their own,—was not a very 
noble one, though it was perfectly pure, and wise, and 
disinterested, so far as it went, and was never madeto 
promote ignoble ends. She really regarded Madame 
Récamier as a true benefactress to France,—and no 
doubt to some extent Madame Récamier was a true 
benefactress ; and she herself wished to be a benefac- 
tress of the same kind. Andshe succeeded. Butwhen 
shy said,—‘‘I have all my life striven to please; but I 
ce.anot forgive myself for having lost many opportuni- 
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ties, for not devoting more care to it;’’ and added 
after a moment's reflection, ‘‘ Car, au fond, i! n'y a 
que cela,”—she made a most touching confession of 
the vanity of the end for which she had all her life 
striven; and had she not been a good deal better than 
her own conscious ideal,—deeper, more affectionate, 
more generous in feeling, more devoted to her friends 
than any wish to please could account for,—she would 
not even have inspired the genuine love which softened 
the loneliness of her old age. Madame Mohl was 
much better than her ideal. But it cannot be denied 
that her ideal was a poor one, and that she lived to 
discover how little solidity it had. 

London Spectator. 


MARIUS THE EPICUREAN, 


His Sensations and Ideas. 
12mo. Sold by Wanamaker, 


MARIUS THE EPICUREAN. 
By Walter Pater, M. A. 
$1.75; by mail, $1.88. 

Among English writers who have identified them- 
selves with the modern art movement in England, 
no one holds a higher position than Mr. Walter Pater. 
A thorough scholar, a man of strong artistic feeling, 
trained in literature as well as in art history, Mr. Pater 
has brought to the work of expressing some modern 
English ideas on art, all the resources of a gifted and 
accomplished writer. In his delightful volume on 
The Renaissance, he discloses many of those qualities 
which characterize what has been called modern 
pre-Raphaelite art. His instinct for beauty is almost 
unfailing, and even where it leads astray it is easy to 
see that the fault is an excess of a virtue; his defects 
are on the side of a surplusage of sentiment, an inten- 
sity of feeling and expression, not always suggestive 
of sound judgment, and a tendency to emphasize 
unduly some esthetic aspects. In aword, Mr. Pater's 
faults are in some respects the faults of the art with 
which he is popularly associated—the faults of over- 
ripeness, and of a certain mental and moral lassitude, 
which seem to be the invariable accompaniment of 
this defect. 

In his story, Marius the Epicurean, which has re- 
cently been reissued in a single volume, both the 
strength and the weakness of Mr. Pater are very con- 
spicuously displayed. Marius isemphatically the work 
of a scholar and an artist,—a man of large knowledge, 
fo exquisite sensitiveness to beauty, and of ample 
leisure of mind; it is a book full of those graces of 
style, which in this age are somewhat slurred and for- 
gotten ; a book pervaded by a quiet, meditative spirit, 
alien to a great deal of the stir and stress of modern 
thinking ; a book which, like some kinds of wine, is 
to be sipped in connection with more substantial 
food. 

But this criticism must not be interpreted to the 
disparagement either of the seriousness or the ability 
of this remarkable story. Mr. Pater is in dead ear- 
nest, and the ethical quality of his book lies in the 
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evident seriousness and earnestness with which he has 
approached and discharged his task. The career of 
Marius is traced with the utmost minuteness of detail, 
and with a psychological insight, and a fullness and 
accuracy of knowledge of the time, the men, and the 
total environment of the boy’s life, which conimand 
genuine respect. In some respects this story is quite 
invaluable; so far as we know, there is nothing like 
it in the fullness and delicacy with which it interprets 
and recalls the mental and moral environment of the 
later Roman life. Under the tutelage of Mr. Pater, 
Marius passes through all the phases of intellectual 
change possible to a Roman boy of rank, breeding, 
education, and talent. Born in the delightful and 
poetic atmosphere of rural religion, the sensitive mind 
of Marius responds to the beauty, the simplicity, and 
the real religious feeling which pervaded the rustic 
worship. By degrees his horizon is enlarged, his 
contacts with life multiplied, until the poetic faith of 
his childhood is changed for the rationalized and 
sophisticated belief of Epicurus. It is when this faith 
has taken thorough possession of him that Marius 
meets that most fascinating of Stoics, Marcus Aure- 
lius; and after he has measured the worth and 
detected the poverty of Stoicism, he comes, at last, 
into contact with Christianity. 

All these varying phases and transitions are indi- 
cated with the utmost psychological delicacy, and are 
shown in the order of their natural evolution. It goes 
without saying thatsuch a work, well done, demands 
unusual knowledge and unusual mental gifts; and 
the work is done with eminent success. The sense 
of incompleteness and disappointment with which 
one reads the last chapters is part of the excellence 
of the work. Either consciously or unconscidusly, 
Mr. Pater makes us feel the inadequacy of all the 
classic ideals of life, while he does not venture to 
pronounce upon Christianity. The fault of the book, 
so far as style is concerned, lies in that quality of 
over-ripeness which has already been mentioned. The 
sentences are too melodious; they become, at last, 
monotonous ; a little more abruptness at times would 
have broken pleasantly the current of this smooth- 
flowing stream. Christian Union. 


A MORTAL ANTIPATHY. 


First Opening of the New 
12mo. Sold 


A MortTav ANTIPATHY. 
Portfolio. By Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
by Wanamaker, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 
After three-quarters of a century in this world 

(there is no indiscretion in mentioning this, for he 

tells us the very day of his birth) the ever-green Dr. 

Holmes opens, as he says, a new portfolio, and 

extracts therefrom a pleasant story, based on one of 

his favorite cases of abnormal psychology, but 
abounding in the kindly humor and wholesome love 
of nature, human and _ picturesque, which have 
endeared him to several generations of readers. The 
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scene is laid in Arrowhead Village on the shore of 
Cedar Lake, somewhere in New England, we gather ; 
and deals with the fortunes of two young ladies, 
students at the Corinna Institute in that place, and 
one young gentleman, a summer visitor of engaging 
appearance and mysterious habits. He avoids 
society, though seemingly well fitted to shine in it; 
and all that can be found out about him is that he is 
the victim, as his Italian servant says, of an antipatia, 
The problem is to find out the nature of this. One of 
the young ladies, who dabbles in medicine, suspects 
a tarantula bite, and thinks she has found an account 
of the very case; but she is wrong. For the real 
solution, and the cure of the malady, readers must be 
referred to the book. They will find plenty to enter- 
tain them, and no lack of exciting incidents; not 
least the graphic account of an eight-oared race 
between the ladies’ institute and the ‘university ”’ 
which flourished at the other end of the lake. It is 
won, rather unfairly, by a method which is intended 
to revenge the defeat of Atalanta. The introduction 
contains some interesting reminiscences of various 
acquaintances of the author's: N. P. Willis, ‘‘ some- 
thing between a remembrance of Count D’Orsay and 
an anticipation of Oscar Wilde;’’ Motley, Emerson, 
and others less known. Here is a little bit from the 
story itself, in which readers of the Autocrat and the 
Professor will recognize the well-known touch: 

‘‘ The two learned people of the village were the 
rector and the doctor. These two worthies kept up 
the old controversy between the professions which 
grows out of the fact that one studies nature from 
below upwards, and the other above downwards. The 
rector maintained that physicians contracted a squint 
which turns their eyes inwardly, while the muscles 
which roll their eyes upward become palsied. The 
doctor retorted that theological students developed a 
third eyelid—the nictitating membrane, which is so 
well known in birds, and which serves to shut out, 
not all light, but all the light they do not want.”’ 

It is amusing, by the way, to find that even in 
the United States there may be ‘a rector broad 
enough for the bishop of the diocese to be a little 
afraid of . . . . aman who, in spite of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, could stand fire from the widest- 
mouthed heretical blunderbuss without flinching or 
losing his temper.’ Here is, indeed, a touch of 


nature to make the English-speaking world kin. 
Atheneum, 


MR. STEVENSON’S STRANGE CASE. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE. 
By Robert Louis Stevenson. 12mo. Sold by Wana- 
maker, 75 cents; by maii, 83 cents. Paper, 20 cents; 
by mail, 25 cents. F 

Mr. Stevenson's idea, his secret (but a very open se- 

cret) is that of the double personality in every man. 

The mere conception is familiar enough. Poe used it 

in William Wilson, and Gautier in Le Chevalier Dou- 

ble. Yet Mr. Stevenson's originality of treatment 
remains none the less striking and astonishing. The 
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double personality does not in his romance take the 
form of a personified conscience, the doppel ganger of 
the sinner, a ‘‘double”’ like his own double which 
Goethe is fabled to have seen. No; the “ separable 
self’’ in this “strange case” is all unlike that in 
William Wilson, and, with its unlikeness to its master, 
with its hideous caprices, and appalling vitality, and 
terrible power of growth and increase, is, to our think- 
ing, a notion as novel as it is terrific. We would wel- 
come a spectre, a ghoul, or even a vampire gladly, 
rather than meet Mr. Edward Hyde. Without telling 
the whole story, and to some extent spoiling the effect, 
we cannot explain the exact nature of the relations be- 
tween Jekyll and Hyde, nor reveal the mode (itself, 
we think, original, though it depends on resources of 
pseudo-science) in which they are developed. Let it 
suffice to say that Jekyll’s emotions when, as he sits 
wearily in the park, he finds that his hand is not his 
own hand, but another's; and that other moment 
when Utterson, the lawyer, is brought to Jekyll’s door, 
and learns that his locked room is haunted by some- 
what which moans and weeps; and, again, the process 
beheld by Dr. Lanyon, are all of them as terrible as 
anything ever dreamed of by Poe. They lack, too, 
that quality of merely earthly horror or of physical 
corruption and decay which Poe was apt to introduce 
so frequently and with such unpleasant and unholy 
enjoyment. 

It is a proof of Mr. Stevenson’s skill that he has 
chosen the scene for his wild Tragedy of a Body anda 
Soul, as it might have been called, in the most ordi- 
nary and respectable quarters of London. His heroes 
(surely ¢Azs is original) are all successful middle-aged 
professional men. No woman appears in the tale (as 
in Treasure Island), and we incline to think that Mr. 
Stevenson always does himself most justice in novels 
without a heroine. It may be regarded by some 
critics as a drawback to the tale that it inevitably dis- 
engages a powerful lesson in conduct. It is not a 
moral allegory, of course; but you cannot help read- 
ing the moral into it, and recognizing that, just as 
every one of us, according to Mr. Stevenson, travels 
through life with a donkey (as he himself did in the 
Cevennes), so every Jekyll among us is haunted by 
his own Hyde. But it would be most unfair to insist 
on this, as there is nothing a novel-reader hates’ more 
than to be done good to unawares. Nor has Mr. 
Stevenson, obviously, any didactic purpose. The 
moral of the tale is its natural soul, and no more sep- 
arable from it than, in ordinary life, Hyde is separable 
from Jekyll. 

While one is thrilled and possessed by the horror 
of the central fancy, one may fail, at first reading, to 
recognize the delicate and restrained skill of the treat- 
ment of accessories, details, and character. Mr. 
Utterson, for example, Jekyll’s friend, is an admirable 
portrait, and might occupy a place unchallenged 
among pictures by the best masters of sober fic- 
tion. 
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There should be a limited edition of the Strange 
Case on large paper. It looks lost in a shilling 
edition—the only ‘ bob’svorth,” as the cabman said 
when he took up Mr. Pickwick, which has real per- 
manent literary merit. Saturday Review, 


PAGES FROM THE BOOKS. 


OCEANA. 


OCEANA; OR, ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES. By James 
Anthony Froude. 8vo. Sold by Wanamaker, $1.90; 
by mail, $2.06. 


CHAPTER I. 


In the seventeenth century, when the once brilliant 
star of Spain was hastening to its setting, when the 
naval supremacy which Spain had once claimed and 
made her own was transferred to Great Britain and 
Holland, and when the superior power of Great Britain, 
her insular position and her larger population, had 
assured to her rather than to the Dutch Republic the 
sceptre of the sea, Sir James Harrington, in a sketch 
of a perfect commonwealth, half real, half ideal, which 
he addressed to the Protector, described the future 
destiny which he believed to be reserved for the 
Scotch, English, and Anglo-Irish nations. 

“The situation of these countries, being islands 
(as appears by Venice how advantageous such an 
one is to the like government), seems to have been 
designed by God for a commonwealth. And yet 
Venice, through the straitness of the place and de- 
fect of proper arms, can be no more than a common- 
wealth for preservation ; whereas Oceana, reduced to 
a like government, is a commonwealth for increase, 
and upon the mightiest foundation that any has been 
laid from the beginning of the world to this day. 


Illam arcta capiens Neptunus compede stringit, 
Hanc autem glaucis captus amplectitur ulnis. 


The sea gives the law to the growth of Venice, but 
the growth of Oceana gives the law to the sea.” 

In the two centuries and a half which have passed 
over us since these words were written, the increase 
of Oceana has exceeded the wildest dream of the 
most’ extravagant enthusiast. Harrington would 
have been himself incredulous had he been told that 
within a period so brief in the life of nations, more 
than fifty million Anglo-Saxons would be spread over 
the vast continent of North America, carrying with 
them their religion, their laws, their language, and 
their manners ; that the globe would be circled with 
their fleets; that in the Southern Hemisphere they 
would be in possession of territories larger than 
Europe, and more fertile than the richest parts of it; 
that wherever they went they would carry with them 
the genius of English freedom. Yet the vision is 
but half accomplished. The people have gone out, 
they have settled, they have cultivated the land, they 
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have multiplied, and although the population of 
Great Britain and Ireland is now seven-fold greater 
than it was in the Protectorate of Cromwell, the num- 
ber of our kindred in these new countries is already 
double that which remains in the mother country; 
but Harrington contemplated that Oceana would be 
a single commonwealth embraced in the arms of 
Neptune, and the spell which can unite all these 
communities into one has not yet been discovered. 
The element on which he calculated to ensure the 
combination—the popular form of government—has 
been itself the cause which has prevented it. One 
free people cannot govern another free people. The 
inhabitants of a province retain the instincts which 
they brought with them. They can ill bear that their 
kindred at home shall have rights and liberties from 
which they are excluded. The mother country strug- 
gles to retain its authority, while it is jealous of ex- 
tending its privileges of citizenship. Being itself 
self-governed, its elected rulers consider the in- 
terests and the wishes of the electors whom they rep- 
resent, and those only. The provincial or colonist, 
being unrepresented, suffers some actual injustice and 
imagines more. He conceives that he is deprived of 
his birthright. He cannot submit to an inferior po- 
sition, and the alternative arises whether the mother 
country shall part with its empire or part with its own 
liberties. Free Athens established a short-lived do- 
minion. Her subordinate states hated her and re- 
volted from her, though the same states submitted 
quietly immediately after to the Macedonian despot- 
tism. Republican Rome conquered the civilized 
world, but kept it only by ceasing to be a republic. 
Venice, which Harrington quotes, reserved her con- 
stitution for herself, ruling her dependencies by dep- 
uty. They envied her liberties. They did not share 
in her glories or her wealth, and she ceased to be 
what Harrington calls her, even a commonwealth for 
preservation. The English in North America had 
little to thank us for. Many of them had fled thither to 
escape from religious or political tyranny. They had 
forgotten their resentment. They were attached to 
the old home by custom, by feeling, by the pride of 
country, which in Englishmen is a superstition. They 
were bitterly unwilling to leave us. But when we re- 
fused them representation in the British Legislature, 
when English ministers, looking only, as they were 
obliged to look, to the British constituencies, ham- 
pered their trade, tied them down under Navigation 
Laws, and finally would have laid taxes on them 
with or without their own assent, they were too Eng- 
lish themselves to submit to a tyranny which Eng- 
land had thrown off. The principles established by 
the Long Parliment were stronger than national af- 
fection. The first great branch of Oceana was bro- 
ken off, and became what we now see it to be—the 
truest in the opinion of some, to the traditions of 
Harrington’s commonwealth, and therefore growing 
or to grow into the main stem of the tree. * * * 


—— 
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MY RELIGION. 


By Count Leo Tolstoi. Translated 
12mo. Sold by Wanamaker, go cents ; 


My RELIGION. 
from the French. 
by mail, $1.00. 


CHAPTER I. 

I shall explain elsewhere, in two voluminous treatises, 
why I did not understand the doctrine of Jesus, and 
how at length it became clear to me. These works 
are a criticism of dogmatic theology and a new trans- 
lation of the four Gospels, followed by a concordance. 
In these writings I seek methodically to disentangle 
everything that tends to conceal the truth from men; 
I translate the four Gospels anew, verse by verse, and 
I bring them together in a new concordance. The 
work has lasted for six years. Each year, each 
month, I discover new meanings which corroborate 
the fundamental idea; I correct the errors which have 
crept in, and I put the last touches to what I have al- 
ready written. My life, whose final term is not far 
distant, will doubtless end before I have finished my 
work; but Iam convinced that the work will be of 
great service; sol shall do all that I can to bring it to 
completion, 

I do not nowconcern myself with this outward work 
upon theology and the Gospels, but with an inner 
work of an entirely different nature. I have to do 
now with nothing systematic or methodical, only with 
that sudden light which showed me the Gospel doc- 
trine in all its simple beauty. 

The process was something similar to that experi- 
enced by one who, following an erroneous model, 
seeks to restore a statue from broken bits of marble, 
and who with one of the most refractory fragments in 
hand perceives the hopelessness of his ideal; then he 
begins anew, and instead of the former incongruities 
he finds, as he observes the outlines of each fragment, 
that all fit well together and form one consistent whole. 
That is exactly what happened to me, and is what I 
wish to relate. I wish totell how I found the key to 
the true meaning of the doctrine of Jesus, and how by 
this meaning doubt was absolutely driven from my 
soul. The discovery came about in this way. 

From my childhood, from the time I first began to 
read the New Testament, I was touched most of all 
by that portion of the doctrine of Jesus which incul- 
cates love, humility, self-denial, and the duty of re- 
turning good for evil. This, to me, has always been 
the substance of Christianity ; my heart recognized its 
truth in spite of scepticism and despair, and for this 
reason I submitted to a religion professed by a multi- 
tude of toilers, who find in it the solution of life,—the 
religion taught by the Orthodox Church. But in mak- 
ing my submission to the Church, I soon saw that I 
should not find in its creed the confirmation of the 
essence of Christianity; what was to me essential 
seemed to be in the dogma of the Church merely an 
accessory. What was to me the most important of the 
teachings of Jesus was not so regarded by the Church. 
No doubt (I thought) the Church sees in Christianity, 
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aside from its inner meaning of love, humility, and 
self-denial, an outer, dogmatic meaning, which, how- 
ever strange and even repulsive to me, is not in itself 
evil or pernicious. But the further I went on in sub- 
mission to the doctrine of the Church, the more clearly 
I saw in this particular point something of greater im- 
portance than I had at first realized. What I found 
most repulsive in the doctrine of the Church was the 
strangeness of its dogmas and the approval, nay, the 
support, which it gave to persecutions, to the death 
penalty, to wars stirred up by the intolerance common 
to all sects; but my faith was chiefly shattered by the 
indifference of the Church to what seemed to me essen- 
tial in the teachings of Jesus, and its partiality for what 
seemed to me of secondary importance. I felt that 
something was wrong; but I couid not see where the 
fault lay, because the doctrine of the Church did not 
deny what seemed to me essential in the doctrine of 
Jesus; this essential was fully recognized, yet in such 
a way as not to give it the first place. I could not ac- 
cuse the Church of denying the essence of the doctrine 
of Jesus, but it was recognized in a way which did not 
satisfy me. The Church did not give me what I ex- 
pected from her. I had passed from nihilism to the 
Church simply because I felt it to be impossible to 
live without religion, that is, without a knowledge of 
good and evil aside from animal instincts. I hoped to 
find this knowledge in Christianity ; but Christianity 
I then saw only asa vague spiritual tendency, from 
which it was impossible to deduce any clear and per- 
emptory rules for the guidance of life. These I sought 
and these I demanded of the Church. The Church 
offered me rules wherein I not only sought in vain the 
practice of the Christian life so dear to me, but which 
drove me still further away. I could not’ become a 
disciple of the Church. An existence based upon 
Christian truth was to me indispensable, and the Church 
only offered me rules completely at variance with the 
truth that Iloved. Therules of the Church touching arti- 
cles of faith, dggmas, the observance of the sacrament, 
fasts, prayers, were not necessary to me, and did not 
seem to be based on Christian truth. Moreover, the 
rules of the Church weakened and sometimes destroyed 
the Christian disposition of soul which alone gave 
meaning to my life. 

I was troubled most that the miseries of humanity, 
the habit of judging one another, of passing judgment 
upon nations and religions, and the wars and massa- 
cres which resulted in consequence, all went on with 
the approbation of the Church. The doctrine of 
Jesus,—judge not, be humble, forgive offences, deny 
self, love,—this doctrine was extolled by the Church 
in words, but at the same time the Church approved 
what was incompatible with the doctrine. Wasit pos- 
sible that the doctrine of Jesus admitted of such con- 
tradiction? I could not believe so. 

Another astonishing thing about the Church was 
that the passages upon which it based affirmation of its 
dogmas were those which were most obscure. * * * 
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ZEPH. 


ZerH. A Posthumous Story. By Helen Jackson (H. 
H.), author of Ramona, etc. 16mo. Sold by Wana- 
maker, 95 cents; by mail, $1.05. 


CHAPTER I. 


The long Colorado twilight was over. But it was not 
yet quite lamplight time by the clock, and Miss Sophy 
Burr was sitting in a brown study at her kitchen win- 
dow. This was the time she always took to make a 
swift retrospect in her mind of the results, profitable 
or otherwise, of the day just ended, She could think 
better in the dark, and the small economy of doing 
without a lamp until the last possible minute gave 
her a distinct pleasure, She was the strangest mixture 
of generosity and stinginess ever poured into human 
mould, her boarders said; and nobody knew better 
than they, for there was not a boarder in the house 
who had not been with her at least a year: some five 
and some six, and one old couple—Mr, and Mrs, 
Jones—had been with herten. They were in Colorado 
for their health,—Mr, Jones for Mrs. Jones’s, and vice 
versa Mrs, Jones for Mr, Jones's: so they always de- 
clared, a rare instance of uniformity in conjugal 
needs. They began with Miss Sophy in the year 
when she began, and the town began,—almost before 
Miss Sophy fairly began; for all she had in the way 
of a house then was a tent with a sort of fly attach- 
ment for a kitchen, and the boarders ate their meals 
in Miss Sophy’s bedroom; or, to put it differently, 
Miss Sophy was obliged, owing to the scarcity of 
accommodations and the rush of custom, to sleep tem- 
porarily in her dining-room, That sounds better than 
to say that her boarders dined in her bed-room. 

This was ten years ago. But to look at Pendar 
Basin to-day, and to recall what it was then, one 
would say it must have been nearer twenty, so mar- 
vellously had the colony grown and developed. It 
was now what is called a “thriving”’ place of some 
six thousand people,—all active, all making money, 
none rich, none very poor, few of any pretence to 
what is called in older places “social position,’’ but 
all or nearly all of fair intelligence and good busi- 
ness education in their respective callings, 

It had the making of a town in it,—a superb site, 
good water, the command of two mountain passes 
through which must go up and out of the Basin al! 
the freight for two large mining districts in the west 
and in the south. A railroad, one of the main 
Colorado lines, brought in the supplies to be thus 
shipped, and kept it, moreover, in close relation with 
the outside world. On the whole, a very lucky little 
village was Pendar Basin; and especially lucky were 
those who came in the beginning, in the “tent and 
coyote"’ days, as they were called, and had seen the 
lots they bought then for hundreds of dollars boom up 
into value rated by thousands. 

Miss Sophy had not ten dollars in the world when 
she began. Her story was asad one, but its details 
do not belong here. She had come out from New Eng- 
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land to Colorado to join her lover; found him dead, 
buried only the week before her arrival, his last words 
full of anguished anxiety on her account, for he 
had not been successful, and had nothing to leave 
her except a grave to be tended; and the first thing 
the poor soul did, was to spend a few of her dollars in 
building a high fence around the bare sandy mound 
which hid her lover from her sight. Then she hired 
a tent, put out her sign, rolled up her sleeves, and 
went to work to earn money enough to carry her 
home. But the spell of the wilderness seized hold 
upon her, and she never went; and now there was 
not in all the town a better-known, a more universally 
respected woman than Miss Sophy ; respected by the 
women because of her helpful cheery nature and ex- 
ceeding decorum of conduct; respected by the men 
because she had a “level head” and “ owned con- 
siderable property,"’—surest passports to favor in the 
minds of business men. 

As Miss Sophy sat revolving in her mind the rela- 
tive proportions between what she had expended and 
what she had received on the day just closed, a frown 
deepened on her forehead. The balance did not 
please her. The margin of profit which she had pre- 
scribed to herself as a uniform rule had been dimin- 
ished by injudicious luxury added to dinner. 

“’ T was the jelly,” she said to herself. ‘ That 
was what did it. But I can’t bring myself to give 
roast mutton without it. Capers come cheaper and 
go farther. I'll boil oftener.” 

At least hundreds of times in the last eight years 
Miss Sophy had come to this or similar resolutions ; 
but they always failed her when the instant arrived 
for putting them into practice. Her love of a good 
dinner herself, and her still keener love of the appro- 
bation she won by setting it before others, kept up 
a perpetual warfare with her savingness, and being 
two to one, often came off victorious,—often enough 
to keep up her reputation for setting the best table in 
the town ; not often enough, however, to prevent her 
making money in the long run, and coming out 
at the end of the year with acreditable surplus ahead. 

Just as Miss Sophy had said, half aloud, the last 
words of her soliloquy, she heard a faint knock at the 
door,—an irresolute, vacillating sort of knock, which 
aroused her curiosity at once. 

“‘Who ever's that,” she said, rising briskly, “ that 
don’t know his mind—or his fingers?” and she 
opened the door with impatient quickness. 

A tall man, with a painful expression of incertitude 
and feebleness in his bent figure, stood before her 
without speaking. 

“Well ?”’ said Miss Sophy, sharply. 

“IT see a woman come in here a little while ago,” 
he stammered, *‘ ‘bout half an hour back.”’ 

‘‘Well, supposin’ you did!” interrupted Miss 
Sophy, still more sharply. 

The man lifted his eyes to hers, with the look of a 
hunted animal. ‘‘ Beg your pardon, ma’am,I didn’t 
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mean to ‘fend ye; I thought mebbe ‘twas my wife, 
‘n’ I'd like to speak to her.” 

“Your wife!” cried Miss Sophy, eying him keenly, 
—she began to suspect him of being either a tramp or 
a lunatic,—‘‘ your wife! There hasn’t any woman 
come in here but me; ‘twas me came int’ the gate 
just now. What'd you think your wife was wantin’ 
in here?”’ 

The man hung his head. A strange hesitancy 
seemed to hold back his every word. 

‘She said she was goin’ out to look for work,’’ he 
said slowly, ‘‘an’ I thought ‘twas her I see turnin’ in 
here. Beg yor pardon, ma'am. Sorry I troubled 

e. 
i 'Tain’t any great trouble answerin’ a question,” 
rep'ied Miss Sophy, her heart warming at once at the 
symptoms of suffering. ‘‘ What sort of work did she 
want? Whatdo you do? Do you want work?” 

‘‘ I'm acarpenter,” answered the man, still speaking 
slowly, and with almost a stumbling vagueness; ‘‘'t 
least that’s my trade; I hain't got any tools now, 
though; I’ve been teamin’ since I’ve been here.” 

“Do you want work?”’ asked Miss Sophy again, 
curtly. 

No reply from the man. He seemed lost in thought, 
his eyes resting on Miss Sophy’s face almost like the 
unseeing eyes of the sleep-walker. * * * 


THE STORY OF MARGARET KENT. 


THE STORY OF MARGARET KENT. By Henry Hayes. 
12mo. Sold by Wanamaker, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 
CHAPTER I. 
AN AFTERNOON AT HOME. 

The impression which male visitors gained from Mrs. 
Kent’s rooms was of their extreme charm and ele- 
gance. The deep-seated chairs and lounges were 
springy and comfortable, and the thousand minute 
details which made a picture for the eye all seemed 
invested with a worth beyond that of similar appoint- 
ments in everyday houses. Women, however, under- 
stood at once the transparent artifice of these dainty 
touches: nothing was em suzte—it was evident that 
what was costly had been picked up as a “ bargain ;” 
there was a jumble of magnificence and pettiness— 
cloth of gold and cheap imitations of oriental handi- 
work. Clever as some of the makeshifts were, they 
were still makeshifts to the initiated: the screens 
were obviously of domestic manufacture; although 
there were bits of Venetian glass, old Satsuma, and 
Capo di Monte, much of the bric-a-brac might have 
been picked up at Fourteenth Street bazaars. 

The suite was three rooms deep, on the second 
floor of an old-fashioned house fronting Gramercy 
Park. The two largest rooms were practically one, 
opening into each other with wide folding doors, 
he tone of each was alike rich and warm; and inthe 
grate, on this chilly October day on which our story 
opens, a coal fire was burning. The tables were 
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covered with a litter of the newest periodicals, both 
American and English, with here and there a volume 
from Michel Lévy’s press. On every hand were to 
be seen unframed sketches in water-colors; a few 
good etchings, mounted in plain gold boards, hung 
against the walls, which were papered with Pompeiian 
red, and over the fireplace in the front room was sus- 
pended a richly set picture of a female head, life-size. 
It was the portrait of a very young woman, executed, 
perhaps, with more spirit than command of technique, 
but containing the vital essence of a good portrait— 
a vigorous individuality. It was a face which 
laughed, pleaded, tempted, and denied while you 
looked into it: the face of a girl apparently less than 
twenty, of rather an heroic type: the features were 
both fine and noble, with rare distinction about the 
eyebrows and the orbits of the eyes. The hair was 
reddish-gold, and the eyes dark blue, the skin of the 
dazzling whiteness of a water-lily. There was 
scarcely a vestige of color except in the lips, which 
showed like acarnation on the brilliantly pale face. 
This portrait presided over the empty rooms with a 
look at once dignified, insouciant, and a little impe- 
rious. 

Presently a French clock chimed the half hour, 
and in a few moments’ time a child of seven or eight 
years parted the portiéres of red stuff and lace which 
hung over the entrance to the third room, and came 
out slowly, standing still in front of the clock and 
studying its face. 

‘Past half-past three,” she murmured, ‘time to 
get tea."’ She went back to the bed-room whence 
she had emerged ;—a delicately furnished apartment, 
hung with chintzes, with a large mirror on one side, 
and on the other a writing-table covered with manu- 
scripts. The little girl had been writing there, mak- 
ing painful pothooks in a copy-book, This she now 
closed and put away; shut the inkstand,a costly 
bawble, and wiped her pen in a deliberate, pains- 
taking way. Next she opened the door of a small 
adjoining room, hardly larger than a closet, which 
contained a pellmell of housekeeping utensils and 
other lumber, and brought forth the various appur- 
tenances required for afternoon tea. These she car- 
ried one by one into the middle room, where she 
drew out a folding table, covered it with an embroid- 
ered cloth, a silver tea-kettle with a lamp beneath it, 
a tea-caddy, sugar-bowl, cups and saucers. Having 
accomplished so much, the child drew a long breath 
of satisfaction, as if the task had involved consider- 
able uneasiness as to the fate of the fragile porcelain. 
Again studying the clock, and finding it almost on 
the stroke of four, she hurriedly ran to the closet, 
and returned with a napkin full of long, delicately 
browned rolls. 

These domestic preparations complete, she had 
leisure to attend to her own toilette. She was covered 
from her throat almost to her ankles with a brown 
holland apron fitting closely like a frock. This she 
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now discarded, unbuttoning it, then folding it with the 
utmost nicety, and putting it away ina drawer. Up 
to this moment she had been a solemn, dreamy-eyed 
child, pallid and cold as a statue. Slipping off this 
chrysalis, she gained color at once, her pale hair 
turned to gold, her skin grew like the freshest leaf of 
a blush rose, and her fine dark eyes showed them- 
selves full both of beauty and imperiousness. Her 
dress was of dark réd velvet, perfectly fitting the little 
figure, and ending, above the knee, in quillings of 
fine white embroidery ; her feet and legs were encased 
in black silk stockings without a wrinkle, and her tiny 
slippers sported huge Suckles. Round her neck she 
wore a broad collar of Irish point. Thus transformed 
in the twinkling of an eye, like a harlequin in a pan- 
tomine, the little girl took her seat in the front room, 
before the fire, just beneath the portrait. A clear 
resemblance might be traced between the faces of 
mother and daughter, for such indeed the two were. 
The child’s eyes were brown instead of blue, and her 
chin more heavily moulded, but one face resembled 
the other. We have said that the portrait suggested 
an heroic type, but its effect was half lost in charm, 
prettiness, an air of hauteur and caprice, of elusive 
moods changeable as the wind. The child, on the 
contrary, had a steadfast air of intelligence and seri- 
ousness, to which her eyes added almost intensity. 
While she sat waiting, she heard footsteps on the 
stairs, and there presently came a tap at the door, 
followed on the instant by the sight of a graceful 
laughing face peeping in at the opening. 

“At home, dear?’’ said a sweet voice. ‘Oh, 
you delicious little creature,”’ the lady added, enter- 
ing and closing the door behind her. ‘‘ Is your mam- 
“ma out? Are you actually receiving visitors all 
alone?” * ¥.* 


NOTES. 


The project of Cassell’s National Library gives an 
indication of what we may look for when the cheap 
book movement shall become a worthy and perma- 
nent feature of legitimate business. This series is to be 
published in both of the English-speaking countries, 
under the editorship of Professor Henry Morley, who 
will write an introduction toeach number. At a little 
less than ten cents a volume, we are to have well- 
printed editions of an extensive range of the best in 
English literature,—history, biography, religion, philo- 
sophy, art, political economy, science, discovery, 
enterprise, plays, poems, tales,—everything, in short, 
of permanent value. Of course it is an essential con- 
dition that, by limitation or otherwise, the books have 
now no copyright. 


The pressure in this country for international copy- 
right has grown considerably during the present 
season, a new aspect being presented, which came 
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rather unexpectedly. The friends of the authors’ 
bill, who were marshalling their forces during last 
winter and spring under the banner of the Copyright 
League, have found a new and determined hindrance 
to their progress in the formal demand of the 
printers, bookbinders, and papermakers for a bill 
requiring that all books copyrighted here shall be 
made here. Such a bill has been prepared, and either 
that or the authors’ bill, with an amendment answer- 
ing to this requirement, will, it is hoped, be introduced 
into the Senate during the present session. The 
League expresses its willingness to agree to the pro- 
posed change, while retaining its preference for the 
simpler form which shall give to foreigners the right 
to copyright here as it is granted to citizens of the 
United States, with no mention of a requirement to 
print and bind here, As to the morals of international 
copyright, the discussion has been exhausted, coming 
to a brilliant close in the February Century. 


Among the prominent women connected with jour- 
nalism in New York are Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, editor 
of the Magazine of American History, Miss Jeanette 
L. Gilder, editor of Zhe Cvritic, Mrs. Frank Leslie, 
who succeeded to her late husband's management of 
numerous journals, and Mrs. David G. Croly (Jennie 
June), well-known as a newspaper correspondent. 


The Chicago /nter-Ocean gives the following 
spirited little sketch of the lam entably hostile feeling 
manifested in New Orleans towards Mr. George W. 
Cable: ‘‘ A lady whose face and eyes recall the pic- 
tures and characters in The Grandissimes, will inform 
you that Cable knew little of the Creoles because he 
had no Creole acquaintances, and men who admit 
that Cable has done, or is doing, as much for New 
Orleans as Dickens did for London will look at you 
with the Creole eyes that Cable has made famous and 
tell you with Creole emphasis that Cable lies like the 
very devil, and yet they will admit in the next breath 
that he has done more for the Creole and the South 
than any other writer of fiction, Walking about the 
streets one day with a courteous gentleman of Creole 
antecedents, a party of Northerners expressed a de- 
sire to see Cable’s residence. They had been shown 
the houses that he has made famous in his stories, 
and they asked to see the house in which the novelist 
had lived. The courteous guide took them without a 
word to one of the worst of the narrow streets, and, 
stopping in front of the three rattle-down, slovenly- 
kept shanties, said with asmile: ‘I am not quite cer- 
tain which of the three was Cable’s house.’ The sole 
comment on this was the quiet remark from one ofthe 
gentlemen, ‘ This Even the Creole 
laughed at this.”’ 


The little homily with the taking title, How to be 
Happy Though Married, has aroused some discus- 
sion on the sex of the anonymous author. The Boston 
Literary World is responsible for the statement that 
it was written by a chaplain in Her Majesty’s service. 


is iwony.’ 
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Shaftesbury, by Mr. H. D. Traill, and Raleigh, by 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, will soon appear in the English 
Worthies series. Professor Alexander Johnston, of 
Princeton, well known by former works in United 
States history, has written one on the period from 
1840 to the present time. Reminiscences of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, by distinguished men of his time, and 
edited by Mr. Allen Thorndike Rice, the editor of the 
North American Review, will be looked for next 
month. The Story of the Nations series progresses, 
with many new titles announced. Mr. Janvier, au- 
thor of the well-told Color Studies, is making a guide- 
book to Mexico as the fruit of several seasons there, 
including last winter. Mr. William Winter's criticism 
on Mary Anderson, which, as dramatic critic for the 
New York 7yibune, he has recently written for that 
journal, will be published as a companion volume to 
his Henry Irving of last spring. 

Itis a pleasure to hear of several hitherto unpublished 
volumes by the late Mrs. Helen Jackson. These are 
Glimpses of Three Coasts (Bits of Travel in California 
and Oregon, Scotland and England, and Norway, Den- 
mark and Germany, partly new and partly reprinted 
from the Ad/antic and the Century); Verses, Second 
Series (a collection including everything of importance 
written by Mrs, Jackson since the publication of her 
first'volume) ; and Between Whiles. ‘‘ Did anybody 
ever publish a volume of short stories called Be- 
tween Whiles?”’ wrote Mrs. Jackson last summer, in 
a postcript to a letter to her publisher. ‘‘If not, hide 
it away and don’t tell anybody, and by next spring I 
will have had enough short stories printed to make 
a nice summer volume.” 


The Late Mrs. Null is the title of Mr. Frank R. 
Stockton’s novel. It is said to lack none of the good 
qualities of his clever short stories. Miss Maud 
Howe has put her experience at the New Orleans 
Exposition into a novel called Atalanta in the South. 
Mr. Marion Crawford is even more rapid than for- 
merly, for he has now /wo new books, ready together, 
—Prince Saresca, a Roman story, and A Lonely 
Parish, a study of English life. Lovers Four and 
Maidens Five, or One Too Many, by Mr. Julius 
Chambers, author of On a Margin; will come out in 
a large edition. A story of the supernatural, described 
as a “thrilling romance of immortality,” called Light 
on the Hidden Way, will have an introduction by 
James Freeman Clarke, D. D. 


NEW BOOKS 


and their prices at Wanamaker's. 
HISTORY. 
A SHort HIsToryY OF NAPOLEON THE FIRST. By 
John Robert Seeley. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 
It is an interesting coincidence that, just after the 


publication of the energetic and impressive attempt by 
Mr. J. C. Ropes to rehabilitate the Napoleonic legend 
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and to dignify the political and social function dis- 
charged or contemplated by the first Napoleon, the 
opposite side of the endless controversy should be up- 
held with equal conviction and, as it seems to us, 
more cogency, by Prof. J. R. Seeley (the author of 
The Life and Times of Stein), in his short history 
of Napoleon I., of which an American reprint is 
now issued. Both of these books are welcome as 
remarkably efficient pieces of controversial writing, 
for it will on all hands be acknowledged that a final 
judgment on their subject has not even yet been 
reached. N.Y. Sun. 


THE EARLY HANOVERIANS. By Edward E. Morris. 
Epochs of Modern History. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
84 cents. 
Another volume has been added ‘to the Epochs of 
Modern History, which Prof. Edward E. Morris has 
called The Early Hanoverians. After the plan of this 
series, the most important events in Europe during the 
period (1713-1785) are reviewed. A general survey is 
taken of the principal European Powers after the 
Peace of Utrecht. The second division of the vol- 
ume sketches the wars with the Turks, and the Polish 
and Austrian succession wars, closing with the Peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. A summary of the religious and 
literary features of England and France during that 
period, concludes the volume. 
N. Y. Evening Post. 
SPARTAN AND THEBAN SUPREMACIES. By Charles 
Sankey, M. A. Epochs of Ancient History. 16mo, 

75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

In a similar series devoted to Ancient History, 
Charles Sankey reviews the epoch of Spartan and 
Theban Supremacies. This is the ‘‘ transition period 
from the glories of the Athenian Empire to the degra- 
dation of the Macedonian conquest,”’ and the author's 
narrative is mainly drawn from Xenophon and FPlu- 
tarch. The characters of the leading men of the time 
—Thrasyboulos, Socrates, Agesilaos, and Lysandros— 
are sketched with clearness. N. Y. Evening Post. 


THE STORY OF THE JEws. By Professor James K- 
Hosmer. The Story of the Nations series. 12mo, $1.103 
by mail, $1.27. 

Describes the Jews as a nation in their Asiatichome, 
as a scattered and persecuted 7m a in medizval 
times, and as statesmen, men of letters, and money 
kings in modern days. The author is inspired with 
genuine enthusiasm for his subject, and has produced 
a picturesque and animated narrative which, if it errs 
at all, does so on the side of partiality. He occa- 
sionally becomes the apologist where he should be 
the historian. N.Y. Sun. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


VOLTAIRE. By John Morley. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

This volume is one of an uniform edition of Mr. 
Morley’s works just issued, comprising the mono- 
graphs on Diderot and Rousseau, and the author's 
miscellaneous writings. The Voltaire made its appear- 
ance some fourteen years ago, and has now acquired 
an established reputation as an English classic, re- 
quiring little more notice in these columns beyond the 
calling attention to the new form in which the work 
now appears. London Bookseller. 


New edition. 12mo, 


PRINCE BIsMARCK. An Historical Biography. By 
Charles Lowe, M.A. 2 vols., 8vo., $3.75; by mail, 
$4.25. 

Mr. Charles Lowe, the author of ‘‘ Prince Bismarck, 
an historical biography,’’ used to be the Berlin cor- 
respondent of the London 7Zimes, we think. In any 
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event he has produced the best biography of the iron 
chancellor, one of the most readable of biographies, 
and the best book ever written by an Englishman on 
German affairs. This is very high praise, but it is 
fully justified. Mr. Lowe’s work is the result of origi- 
nal research. It is not altogether free from some 
English notions. Quite frequently it measures Ger- 
man affairs by the Eaglish standard—always an un- 
profitable proceeding, and Mr. Lowe himself is not 
altogether free from a certain condescension with 
which John Bull likes to treat his cousins German. 
But after all. Mr. Lowe has given us by far the best 
biography of Prince Bismarck and incidentally avery 
good history of Prussia for the past twenty years. 
Beacon 


LIFE OF OLE BULL. By Sara C. Bull. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1 23. 


New edition, 


MADAME MOHL; HER SALON AND HER FRIENDS. 
A Study of Social Life in Paris. By Kathleen O’ Meara. 
12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.05. 

See review in this number. 


RACHEL. By Nina H. Kennard. Famous Women 
series. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Mrs. Kennard has written a readable account of 
Rachel's career, and she has considered frankly the 
stains on her character, going into no unsavory de- 
tails, but setting forth fairly enough the facts in the 
case. She has been diligent in reading all that has 
been written about the great actress—although we 
find no reference to Richard Grant White's interview 
with her as recorded by himself in the A//az/ic three 
or four years ago; and we miss that fine criticism of 
Matthew Arnold's in which he said most justly and 
acutely that as an actress Rachel began where Sarah 
Bernhardt left off. Critic, 


AMIEL’S JOURNAL. The Journal Intime of Henri- 
Frédéric Amiel. Translated with an Introduction and 
Notes. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 8vo. $1.90; by 
mail, $2.08. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward has translated from the French 

a remarkable book, which, since its appearance about 

four years ago, has attracted the praise of many emi- 

nent thinkers. It is The Journal Intime of Henri- 

Frédéric Amiel. Amiel was a learned professor at 

Geneva, who started out in life brilliantly, but died at 

the age of sixty-one a few years ago, having disap- 

inted himself and his friends. His only literary 
works published during his life were a few volumes of 
verses and essays. He left 17,000 pages of manu- 
script, in which he had recorded for thirty years his 
deepest thoughts on life and its philosophy. These he 
requested his friend M. Scherer to edit for publication. 

They revealed a life-long intellectual struggle, the 

secret of which he has expressed as follows: ‘‘I have 

too much imagination, conscience, and penetration, 
and not enough character. The life of thought alone 
seems to me to have enough elasticity and immensity, 
to be free enough from the irreparable ; practical life 
makes me afraid. I am distrustful of myself and of 
happiness, because I know myself.” 

N. Y. Evening Post, 


DESCRIPTION. 


OCEANA; OR, ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES. By 
James Anthony Froude. 8vo. $1.90; by mail, $2.06, 
The fruit of Mr. James Anthony Froude’s recent 
tour around the world is a series of descriptive and 
reflective essays on England and her colonies, entitled 
Oceana. The main object is not to give an acute his- 
torian's impression of what he has seen in his travels, 
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but to show how and why England’s dependencies 
should be firmly united to the empire. Mr. Froude’s 
trip included a voyage from England to Cape Town, 
thence to Australia, to New Zealand, to San Francisco, 
across the Continent to New York, and home. The 
chapter devoted to the United States is laudatory of 
the people. The historian believes that the greatest 
thing in America is the men; the natural features of 
the country he finds monotonous and ugly. He be- 
lieves that America produces great men because the 
Government behind them is great, and they feel that 
they have a part in it. And in the American Union 
he finds the solution of the problem ‘how to combine 
a number of self-governed communities into a single 
commonwealth, which now lies before Englishmen 
who desire to see a federation of the empire.” Mr. 
Froude, however, does not believe that democracy is 
a form of government which “ can be of long continu- 
ance,” because it is founded on the fallacy ‘“ that every 
individual citizen is entitled to an equal voice in the 
management of his country.” But there are certain 
things which only the will of the majority can execute, 
and among them is the federation of the British 
Empire. N. Y. Evening Post. 


AN APACHE CAMPAIGN IN THE SIERRA MADRE. By 
Captain John G. Burke U.S. A., 12mo, 75 cents ; by 
mail, 85 cents. Paper, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

From his journal of the expedition in pursuit of the 
hostile Chiricahuas in the spring of 1883, Captain John 

G. Bourke has told the story of An Apache Campaign 

in the Sierra Madre. His object has been ‘to outline 

some of the difficulties attending the solution of the 

Indian question in the south-west, andto make known 

the methods employed in conducting campaigns 

against savages in hostility."’ This is the expedition 
from which for more than a month no word was re- 
ceived, and every disaster was predicted concerning 
it. Captain Crawford, who was recently killed by the 

Mexicans while leading a similar expedition, was a 

member of it. The narrative contains a number of 

illustrations. N. Y. Evening Fost. 


THE STUDENT'S MODERN Europe. A History of 
Modern Europe from the Capture of Constantinople, 
1453, to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By Richard Lodge, 
M. A., 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

The latest addition to the Students’ series is 
Richard Lodge’s History of Modern Europe. The 
author has aimed to present ‘‘a clear, impartial, and 
at the same time a concise narrative of European 
history’ from the fall of Constantinople in 1453 to 
the treaty of Berlin in 1878. It is not practicable in 
so brief a volume to detail the domestic history of each 
State, but the important movements in the different 
States are grouped round the ‘central current of 
European affairs.” The history of England, which 
has been treated in another volume of the series, is 
only referred to when closely connected with Conti- 
nental affairs. A chronological summary of more 
than twenty p.ges introduces the work. 

N.Y. Evening Post. 


YouncG PeopLe’s ENGLAND. By George M. Towle, 
author of the Heroes of History, 16m, 95 cents; by 
mail, $1.05. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by 
Leslie Stephen. Vol. V., Bicheno-Bottisham. 8vo, 
$2.50; by mail, $2.75. 

Of course, in this, as in the other volumes, there 
are many names comparatively unknown to most 
readers, yet their biographies are the best evidence of 
the part they have played in the intellectual, political, 
religious, soci il or artistic life of England,—of that, in 
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short, which entitles them to a place worthy of re- 
cord. One is more and more impressed with the sur- 
prising comprehensiveness of the articles in these 
volumes. Each writer seems to have been at special 
pains to compress all that he has had to say within 
the smallest possible compass. Among the notable 
contributions to the volume before us are: The edi- 
tor’s full and readable account of Boswell, the bio- 
grapher of Dr. Johnson, and E. Naunde Thompson's 
article on St. Boniface, the apostle of Germany. Pro- 
fessor Laughton gives due prominence to the chival- 
rous character and unselfish patriotism of Robert 
Blake, the famous admiral of the seventeenth century, 
and to the naval glories of Edward Boscawen. Mrs. 
Anne Gilchrist’s able account of William Blake, the 
poet and painter, will be read with much interest. 
G. P. Macdonell contributes a weighty paper on the 
eminent legal writer and judge, Sir William Black- 
stone ; and James Gardner's article on Bishop Bonner 
goes far towards toning down the common estimate 
of this prelate as ‘‘ a cold-blooded monster.”’ 

Boston Advertiser. 


HAPHAZARD PERSONALITIES, CHIEFLY OF NOTED 
AMERICANS. By Charles Lanman. Comprising personal 
reminiscences of Henry W. Longfellow, Washington Ir- 
ving, William Cullen Bryant, Henry Clay, Edward Everett, 
Park Benjamin, Horace Greeley, John Howard Payne, 
Charles Dickens, A. H. Stephens, Geo. B. McClellan, and 
others. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


GUIDE TO LONDON AND IMPORTANT SUBURBAN DIS- 
TRICTS. Specially compiled for the use of American 
travellers By Charles A. Gillig. Maps and illustrations. 
I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


CLASS INTEREST. THEIR RELATIONS TO EACH OTHER 
AND TO GOVERNMENT. By the author of Conflict in 
Nature and Life, etc. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 
cents, 

The anonymous author of Conflict in Nature and 
Life and Reforms has followed up those radical eco- 
nomic essays with a discussion of Class Interests ; 
Their Relations to Each Other and to Government. 
In the struggle which is waging between the ‘“ organ- 
ized few and unorganized many,” he appears as the 
champion of the latter. While admitting the truth of 
statistics showing that the condition of all classes has 
improved, he denies that the middle and lower classes 
have reaped their full share of the fruits of industrial 
progress. In this country and England wealth has 
been rapidly concentrating. The remedy must come 
ultimately through the Government,‘ but back of the 
Government stand the people. The constituencies 
must be educated in true economic theories. Pulpit 
and press are under class influence, but the teachers 
in our schools can lay the proper foundation. The 
author, therefore, advocates the education of the masses 
in’the simple principles of every-day economics. 
The rich must also learn their full duty to society. 
More efficient action in the interest of justice to all 
classes will then be possible. N.Y. Evening Post. 


SCIENCE. 
AND CosMOLoGy. By 
12mo, $1.00; by mail, 


DISCUSSIONS ON CLIMATE 
James Croll, LL.D., F.R.S. 
$1.13. 

The theory advanced many years ago by James 
Croll, that the Glacia! Epoch was the result of a com- 
bination of physical agents brought into operation by 
an increase in the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, has 
been from time to time assailed by eminent scientists. 
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To answer his critics and more fully elaborate his 
theory, Mr. Croll has published Discussions on 
Climate and Cosmology. Among the critics answered 
at length is Professor Simon Newcomb, of this coun- 
try. Among the other subjects discussed are the 
Physical Conditions of Continental Ice, Mild Polar 
Climates, and the Age of the Sun's Heat. 

"NV. Y. Evening Post. 


Foop MATERIALS AND THEIR ADULTERATIONS. By 
Ellen H. Richards. Household Manual Series, Vol. II. 
16mo, 60 cents ; by mat], 67 cents. 


By Robert Hartmann. The 
I2mo, $1.35; by mail, 


ANTHROPOID APES. 
International Scientific series. 
$1.48. 

The author minutely describes the external charac- 
teristics of the gorilla, chimpanzee, orang, and gib- 
bon. He compares their, anatomy with the human 
structure, outlines their geographical distribution, and 
illustrates their habits in a state of nature and cap- 
tivity. He arrives at the conclusion that man cannot 
have descended from any of the species of apes now 
extant, nor from any of the fossil species which have 
come to our notice; but it is more probable ‘‘ that both 
types have been produced from a common ground- 
form.” N. Y. Evening Post. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 
By Edward Zeller. Translated, with the author’s sanc- 
tion, by Sarah Frances Alleyne and Evelyn Abbott. 
16mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.47. 


RELIGION. 


ENDLESS PUNISHMENT. By Prof. W. G. T. Shedd. 
8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Gop’s REVELATIONS OF HIMSELF TO MANn_ By 
Samuel J. Andrews, author of The Life of Our Lord upon 
Earth. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.05. 


Every-Day RELIGION. By James Freeman Clarke, 

D. D. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

A companion volume to his Self-Culture, and is 
composed of discourses “on the religion of the home, 
the office, the workshop, and the fieid,”’ some of which 
have been in print in the newspapers, and others of 
which are now put in type for the first time. /Vation. 


Sermons. By T. De Witt Talmage. Delivered in 
the Brooklyn Tabernacle. First and Second series. 
Each, 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 


OLp WELLs Due OvT. 
mons by T. De Witt Talmage. 
$1.64. 


Being a third series of ser- 
12mo, $1.50; by mail, 


PROGRESSIVE ORTHODOXY. A Contribution to the 
Christian Interpretation of Christian Doctrines. By the 
Editors of the Andover Review. 16mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents, 

A series of papers on the New Theology, which 
attracted considerable attention when originally 
published in the Andover Review, have been col- 
lected in a volume entitled Progressive Orthodoxy. 
The editors of the Review are the authors of these 
essays, the central idea of which is the ‘reality of 
Christ's personal relation to the human race as a 
whole and to every member of it.” Among the sub- 
jects are the Incarnation, which shows Christ the uni- 
versal man ; the Atonement, exhibiting Christ’s suffer- 
ing with and for the race; the Holy Spirit, presenting 
Christ as ‘the highest and final motive for every 
man ;”’ the Bible as the supreme authority for man. 

N. Y. Evening Post. 
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TEN GREAT RELIGIONS. An Essay in Comparative 
Theology. By James Freeman Clarke. New edition. 
12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 


EVOLUTION AND RELIGION. By Henry Ward Beecher. 
Part II. 8vo, paper, 75 cents, by mail, 85 cents. 


SCIENTIFIC THEISM. By Francis Ellingwood Ab- 
bott, Ph. D. 12mo, 1.60; by mail, $1.71. 

Dr. Abbot has the one quality which should com- 
mand the attention, at least, of the many; he is an 
intense believer. He has faith in natural science, 
which, indeed, is in no lack of devotees to-day; and 
he has as much faith in religion, which has now no 
superabundance of real friends; and his two faiths 
are thoroughly one . . . Scientific Theism is one of 
the great books of our generation. 

Christian Register. 


POETRY. ; 


VERSES. Translations and Hymns. By W. H. Fur- 
ness, D. D. 16mo, 95 cents; by mail, $1.05. 


THE HUMBLER Poets. A Collection of Newspaper 
and Periodical Verse. 1870to 1885. By Siason Thomp- 
son. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

Under the modest title, 7e Humbler Poets, Mr. 
Slason Thompson has made an extensive collection 
of newspaper and other fugitive verse that has ap- 
peared here and there in the last fifteen years. The 
poems have been well classified and arranged, the 
typography is excellent, and there is an index of first 
lines as well as of titles. Generally speaking, poems 
that have been published in the authors’ collected 
works are not included. We have turned the pages 
of this volume with decided interest, and it is surpris- 
ing how much of genuine worth is comprised among 
these literary waifs. As Mr. Thompson says, some of 
the pieces are full-fledged poems, complete in form, 
spirit, and finish, some are mere snatches of song and 
story ‘‘ wedded to rhyme,” while others are little more 
than suggestions of beautiful ideas struggling through 
halting meter and homely jingles. 

Christian Union, 


JANUARY AND FeBruarRy. (Through the Year with 
the Poets.) Edited by Oscar Fay Adams. Each, 16mo, 
60 cents ; by mail, 67 cents. 

Midwinter and kindred themes form the contents of 
this number of Through the Year with the Poets. 
Over a hundred poems from the best English writers 
represent the poetry of January. Several of the poems 
are now printed for the first time, while the majority 
of them are not contained in other anthologies, and 
will, therefore, be new to many readers. The index 
to authors, containing biographical data, has been 
prepared with much care. Publishers’ Weekly. 


The editor, whose good work shows no decline, 
intended to illustrate the longing for spring that comes 
over all nature (at least north of the equator and the 
warm zone) in the month of February. But St. Val- 
entine—poor saint that he is-—has not been forgotten. 
The collection is really exquisite, and it is so accurate 
that one can use it with that perfect confidence which 
it is usually safe to withhold from compilations of 
poetry. Beacon. 


IN THE KING'S GARDEN, AND OTHER POEMS. By J. 
Berry Bensel. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

The little volume of poems by James Berry Bensel 
called In the King’s Garden contains two or three 
pieces, like In Arabia, having genuine dramatic!force. 
In general, the author’s tones are strong and clear 
rather than sweet or deep. There is plenty of evi- 
dence that the writer is a man of culture and good 
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taste, and many of his poems are distinctly superior to 
most of the fugitive poetry of the day. 
Christian Union. 


THE SIRENS THREE. A Poem. Written and illustrated 
by Walter Crane. 4to, $2.75; by mail, $2.89. 


TREATISES, ESSAYS, AND LECTURES. 


A PLEA FOR THE CONSTITUTION OF THE U. S. OF 
AMERICA, WOUNDED IN THE House oF ITs GUARDIANS, 
By George Bancroft. No. 53, Harper's Handy series. 
16mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 21 cents. 

The earnest protest of George Bancroft against the 
legal-tender decision of the Supreme Court, March 3, 
1884, has been published in a small volume entitled 
A Plea for the Constitution of the United States of 
America, Wounded in the House of its Guardians. 
Mr Bancroft holds that the opinion which gave to 
Congress the power of making treasury notes a legal 
tender in payment of private debts, if it should be 
accepted as a law, would be a ‘‘ death-blow to the 
Constitution."’ Hus proof of this position takes the 
form of an historical argument, beginning with the 
history of American bills of credit from 1690 until 
they were abolished by Connecticut in 1756. He 
then reviews the struggle with paper money from the 
beginning of the seven years’ war to the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787. Taking up the proceed- 
ings of the Constitutional Convention, Mr. Bancroft 
proves from the debates, and especially by the words 
of Madison, Morris, Oliver Ellsworth, Randolph, and 
James Wilson, that the framers of the Constitution 
expressly voted and intended ‘a denial to the Legis- 
lature of the United States of the power to emit paper 
money.” In the clause permitting Congress “ to bor- 
row money on the credit of the United States,’’ the 
words ‘and emit bills’’ were originally included, 
but were stricken out by a vote of more than 4 to 1. 
The remedy for the error suggested by Mr. Bancroft 
is that the Supreme Court review their own decision 
in the light of history and logic. 

N.Y. Evening Post. 


POPULAR GOVERNMENT. Fouressays. By Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine, K. C. S. I. 8vo, $2.00; by mail, 
$2.17. 

Whatever Sir Henry Maine writes or says on politi- 
cal institutions, ancient or modern, is certain not only 
to merit the most careful and respectful consideration, 
but to receive it. We gladly join in the chorus of 
welcome which has greeted the latest work of a 
thinker so profound, so well balanced, so patient and 
impartial, as the author of The Early History of Insti- 
tutions. Westminster Review. 


UPLAND AND MEApDow. A Poaetquissings Chronicle 
By Charles C, Abbott, M. D. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.23. 

In Upland and Meadow Charles C. Abbott has gath- 
ered the observations of a naturalist in his wanderings 
along and about a little New Jersey stream, which 
empties into the Delaware, and which it is supposed the 
Indians called Poaetquissings Creek. The essays are 
in the manner of John Burroughs, and are in no sense 
technical. There are chapters describing the haunts 
and habits of the marsh-wrens, red-birds, and spade- 
foot toads, a glimpse into the creek and the peculiari- 
ties of its finny inhabitants; and the summer and 
autumn diary of the naturalist, containing vivid de- 
scriptions of the landscape and its changes, mingled 
with much botanical information. 

N. Y. Evening Post. 
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Lectures at the Con- 
Edited by F. B. Sanborn. 


LIFE AND GENIUS OF GOETHE. 
cord School of Philosophy. 
I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

From the last series of lectures delivered at the 

Concord School of Philosophy, thirteen have been 

edited and collected by F. B. Sanborn, in a volume 

entitled The Life and Genius of Goethe. Among the 

contributors are John Albee, C. A. Bartol, F. H. 

Hedge, Mrs. Juiia Ward Howe, Professor W. T. 

Harris, Professor Horatio S. White, and Mr. Sanborn. 

The volume also includes two portraits of Goethe and 

a bibliography. N. Y. Evening Post. 


Wuat Does History Teach? By John Stuart 
Blackie. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 67 cents. 

Contains the substance of two lectures delivered at 
the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, and enti- 
tled respectively The >tate and The Church. What- 
ever their author does, he does well, and though these 
lectures are necessarily brief, they afford a compre- 
hensive glimpse at the origin and history of the gov- 
ernment of the world, both civil. and religious. Per- 
sons unable to devote time to prolonged historical 
research will obtain from a perusal of this volume an 
accurate idea of the various stages and graduations 
which have occurred in the moulding and developing 
of the world in which we live. London Bookseller, 


LECTURES INTRODUCTORY TO THE STUDY OF THE 
LAW OF THE ConstiTuTiON. By A. V. Dicey, B.C. L. 
8vo, $2.75; by mail, $2.92. 

On the whole these lectures may be taken as a 
trustworthy guide, and from their clearness of thought 
and expression they will be found easy to follow, 
through a subject of great interest, of great import- 
ance, but of equally great complexity—‘‘a sort of 
maze in which the wanderer is perplexed by unreal- 
ity . . . by antiquarianism and by conventionalism.” 
Mr. Dicey has brushed aside these ‘‘shams’’ to the 
great benefit of students who wish to see the actual 
machinery of the constitution. 

Westminster Review. 

GERMAN LITERATURE. By Pro- 

Translated under the super- 

2 vols., 12mo, $2.75; by 


THe History oF 
fessor William Scherer. 
vision of Prof. Max Muller. 
mail, $3.01. 

Rather more than a quarter of his first volume is 
devoted by Scherer to the period between the death 
of Luther and birth of Goethe. It is but a dull sec- 
tion of his narrative, for the utmost to be said of the 
long epoch is that itwas incubatory. To understand, 
however, the conditions (including the obstructions as 
well as the impelling forces) of the resurrection of 
the German intellect which began with Lessing, it is, 
of course, indispensable to mark the breadth and 
durability of the Spanish influence and French influ- 
ence to which successively the German mind appar- 
ently succumbed, while recognizing that beneath the 
surface the currents of distinctive German thought 
and feeling were never wholly clogged. It is this 
work, involving not only the careful appreciation of 
superficial phases, but the exploration of sub-surface 
predilections and reactions, which is exhaustively per- 
formed by Scherer in the last two chapters of his first 
volume. N.Y. Sun. 


S.cIAL STUDIES IN ENGLAND. By Sarah K. Bolton. 
12mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 83 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, SKETCHES, AND REVIEWS. 
By William Makepeace Thackeray. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.03. 

Consists mainly of writings produced when the 
author was between twenty-six and thirty-five years 
of age—that is, before he had secured his high reputa- 
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tion, and have a special value in showing at how earl 

an age that admirable style—so easy, yet so self- 
restrained, so completely expressive, and yet so full of 
asides and quaint by-play, if we may express it so— 
was attained. British Quarterly Review. 


How To BE HAppy THOUGH MARRIED. By a Grad- 
uate in the University of Matrimony. 12mo, 95 cents ; 
by mail, $1.06. 

If wholesome advice you can brook, 
When single too long you have tarried; 
If comfort you'd gain from a book, 
When very much wedded and harried ; 
No doubt you should speedily look 
In How to be Happy, though Married. 
Punch, 


LETTERS TO A DAUGHTER, AND A LITTLE SERMON 
To SCHOOL-GIRLS. By Helen Erskine Starrett. 18mo, 
60 cents; by mail, 66 cents. Paper, 35 cents; by 
mail, 41 cents. 

The letters are brief, and marked by good sense, 
sympathy, and a thorough understanding of the sub- 
ject. The author, Mrs. Helen E. Starrett, has had 
large experience in the training of girls, and this, 
joined with her facility as a writer, has rendered her 
peculiarly fitted for her task. Added to the nine let- 
ters, covering a range of topics from personal man- 
ners to mental and spiritual culture, is a Little Sermon 
to School-Girls, which, in a more general style of 
treatment, admirably summarizes and enforces the 
lessons previously inculcated. Publishers’ Weekly, 


FICTION. 
By Mary Cecil Hay. No. 49, 


16mo, paper, 20 cents; by 


LESTER'S SECRET. 
Harper’s Handy’ series. 
mail, 21 cents. 


A MAN OF Honor. 
Harper's Handy series. 
mail, 21 cents. 


By J. S. Winter. No. 50, 
16mo, paper, 20 cents, by 


From the French of AIl- 
16mo, 


STORIES OF PROVENCE. 
phonse Daudet. No. 51, Harper’s Handy series. 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 21 cents. 

Daudet’s charming Lettres de Mon. Moulin, which 
first called the attention of the French reading public 
to his gifts, are contained in this little volume. They 
are truly Stories of Provence, depicting life and char- 
acter there in a particularly graphic and poetic style. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


By Tighe Hopkins. No. 
16mo, paper, 20 cents, 


*Twixt Love AND Duty. 
52, Harper’s Handy series. 
by mail, 21 cents. 


AFTER His Ktnp. By John Coventry. Leisure Hour 
series. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

One of the most charming idyls it has been our for- 
tune to read . . . Toread a pastoral story as we get 
itin After his Kind is very grateful at the present day. 
We wish there were more of this class—there cannot 
be too many—and we commend this to all lovers of 
sound and healthy literature. Baltimore Sun. 


A CARDINAL Sin. By Hugh Conway. (F. J. Fargus-) 
Leisure Hour series, 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents. Leisure Moment series, 25 cents; by mail, 30 
cents. 

There is a certain vigor in the telling of the story, 
atalent for dramatic situation, and in one chapter 
somé evidence that Mr. Fargus comprehended the 
dramatic possibilities which may lie in a mental prob- 


lem; but the book, as a whole, is ordinary. 
London Spectator. 
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INQUIRENDO ISLAND. By Hudor Genone. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

An evident satire upon church creeds, the author's 
wit being pointed against those who let ‘‘a cold and 
formal abstraction”’ take the place of what he calls 
‘a true religion.”” The book isin the form of a novel. 
The hero, while yachting off Rockaway, drifts out to 
sea, and after six days and nights of aimless sailing is 
cast ashore upon ‘‘Inquirendo Island.” Here he 
comes in contact with a peculiar people, primitive in 
thought and culture, who believe their little island 
comprises the world, and who listen to his story of 
another country as the ravings of a lunatic. ‘The 
Inquirendians have a religious belief of their own— 
their God being called Mathematics, and their inspired 
book the Arithmetic. It is in the explanations of the 
workings of this belief and in the setting forth of its 
various tenets, that the writer displays his satiric 
powers. There is a regular love-story also, and some 
amusing adventures. Publishers’ Weekly. 


GEIER-WALLY: A Tale of the Tyrol. 
man of Wilhelmine Von Hillern. 
cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


I2mo, 


From the Ger- 
I2mo, paper, 20 


CLEOPATRA. By Henry Gréville. 
by mail, $1.05. 

Will hold the reader in closest attention. The 
brilliancy of the picturing, the graphic description of 
scene and circumstance, the vividness and vitality of 
the portraiture and the charm of style present Mme. 
Gréville at her best. The dénouement is very unex- 
pected,and managed with artistic power. 

Boston Traveller. 


Our LITTLE Ann. By the author of Tip Cat. 
75 cents ; by mail, 83 cents. 

Our Little Ann, by’ the unknown author of Miss 
Toosey’s Mission and Tip Cat, has not the pathos or 
the singular charm of the first little story, but is a 
pleasing novel, with uncommon freshness and simpli- 
city of style. The opening chapter must be a bit of 
real experience; no author could be so bitter and 
savage against imaginary injustice and an invented 
schoolmistress. Unfortunately, the jealousy of the 
narow-minded and wickedly proper Miss Brimmer is 
of too frequent occurrence in real life, and Little Ann 
will find more than one sympathizer in her suffering. 
She is a delightfully sweet and young little heroine, 
always right at heart, but not ideally wise: and she 
falls in with people of not much account in the great 
world, but who are honest and right-minded. The 
characters are good and natural, and a wholesome 
hearty love among relatives is the moving power of 
the story. There is genuine comfort in reading of the 
cheery life of the Garnetts, of the loving, simple, 
happy mother, and the good, manly, rather common- 
place sons. Michael is of a wholly different type, but 
one well worth studying. Little Ann herself is an 
embodiment of love, unselfishness, and good cheer; 
one of the sweetest little Irish girls that has bright- 
ened the pages of a novel. The author tells the story 
well, and seasons it judiciously with moralizing and 
bits of mockery; the prevailing tone is very tender, 
and one of sympathy with the real worth and beauty, 
the joy and sadness of common lives. 

Boston Advertiser. 


16mo, 95 cents; 


16mo, 


JacoB SCHUYLER’S MILLIONS. 
by mail, 48 cents. 

Jacob Schuyler’s Millions is an American novel, the 
action taking place in New Jersey, near New York 
City, and in the metropolis. The story is of strong in- 
terest, affording a graphic picture of life a quarter of a 
century ago. The characters are well portrayed, the 


16mo, paper, 40 cents ; 
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style is fluent and easy, and the mystery surrounding 
Jacob Schuyler’s millions is ingeniously managed. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
A GREAT EMERGENCY, and Other Tales. By Juliana 
Horatia Ewing. English edition, 4to, paper, 35 cents ; 
by mail, 40 cents. 


A FLat-IRON FOR A FARTHING; OR, SOME PASSAGES 
IN THE LIFE OF AN ONLY SON. By Juliana Hloratia 
Ewing. English edition, 4to, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 
40 cents. 

SIX TO SIXTEEN. By Juliana Horatia Ewing. Eng- 
lish edition. 4to, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

Mrs. OVERTHEWAY'’S REMEMBRANCES. By Juliana 
Horatia Ewing. Englishedition. 4to, paper, 35 cents ; 
by mail, 40 cents. 

JAN OF THE WINDMILL. A Story of the Plains. By 
Juliana Horatia Ewing. English edition. 4to, paper, 
35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 


By Annie Bradshaw. Cassell’s 
16mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 26 


A CRIMSON STAIN. 
Rainbow scries. 
cents. : 

A story somewhat melodramatic in its decails, but 
of absorbing interest. The plot concerns itself with 
the hereditary thirst for revenge so noticeable among 

Spanish races, and is wrought out with considerable 

power. We commend the book to the lovers of the 

marvelous and the unexpected. N.Y. Sun. 

THE Story OF MARGARET KEN?T. By Henry Hayes. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. ; 

Fulfils the first duty of a novel in being interesting. 
It is a dainty story, fulluf grace and tenderness and 
color, and its interest is the more stiking bec ause it 
depends only in one direction upon perfect simplicity 
of detail, and in another upon the somewhat hackneyed 
sensationalism of severe illnesses, with remarkable 
cures of the people whom it is desirable to cure, and 
the death of uncomfortable people who are better out 
of the way. It is a pity that it dwells upon a divorce, 
even though the husband and wife are not divorced 
after all, and there are rather too many lovers in the 
story for belief, and the successful one is apparently 
the result of being obliged to have a hero of some 
kind. But the story holds its charm through all. 
For a society novel it gives the graceful worldliness of 
fashionable New York with piquant vividness, and 
the graceful makeshifts of New York Bohemians with 
sympathy and cleverness. ‘The firelight and flowers 
shine in our own room for the time being, and the 
fragrance lingers as a pleasant memory. The little 
child in the story is a delightful one, and the author s 
greatest skill has been lavished on the mother. We 
feel her bewitching beauty to our finger tips, and un- 
derstand precisely the lovable charm which clung to 
her through many misfortunes and some unwise mis- 
takes, making her on the whole as sweet as she was 
unwise. Critic. 


ZerpH. A Posthumous Story. By Helen Jackson 
(H.H.). 16mo, 95 cents; by mail, $1.05. 

Zeph, the story that Mrs. Helen Jackson left unfin- 
ished, is founded upon fact, strange as the facts are. 
The quality, the power of Zeph’s love and loyalty 
made so deep an impression upon Mrs. Jackson, that 
she made it the theme of this story of frontier life, of 
people with rough outsides, and rough surroundings, 
but with the wide range of passions and virtues that are 
found in human beings of all conditions. As people 
grow older they see more and more clearly that love. 
the love between man and woman, is the great power 
that shapes character, and makes life a blessing, a 
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burden, or a curse. More and more deeply did Mrs. 
Jackson feel the omnipotence of perfect, patient love, 
the only power that is sure of final victory, and to show 
this did she tell the story of Zeph. The scene is laid 
in a new Colorado town, the descriptions of the life 
and the landscape are graphic and eloquent; the 
human heart is probed to its depths, and its secrets 
are laid bare. Before the story was finished Mrs. 
Jackson became too ill to work any more ; but the life 
of Zeph was very near her heart ; she wanted to make 
it known, to impress the lesson, that through knowi- 
edge of a great forgiving human love even the saddest 
and most sinful creature may. come to a faith ina 
great forgiving divine love, in a God as good as she 
has known a man to be, and soin her last hours Mrs. 
Jackson made a brief outline of the plot for the end of 
the story. As her latest work, this has a special and 
pathetic interest. Boston Advertiser. 


WuitE HEATHER. By William Black. 
cents; by mail, $1.06. 

Might be called a study in black and white of 
salmon. Indeed, as there is just now a dearth of 
spelling puzzles, why not offer a reward for the largest 
number of pages in Mr. Black’s new novel found not 
to contain the word “salmon?’’ Aside from the 
fishing episodes, one finds a sort of double courtship 
in which it is impossible to feel any interest in know- 
ing which young lady will come out ahead, some ex- 
ceedingly poor verses supposed to bé written by the 
hero, rather fewer than usual of Mr. Black's sunsets 
and purple clouds, and very little else to atone for 
all that the story is not. Critic. 


UNCLE DANIEL’s Story. By an Officer of the Union 
Army. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

Seems to have been written to exhibit the author's. 
rancorous and implacable hatred of:all persons who 
took arms against the Union in 1861, or who sympa- 
thized in any remote degree with the rebellion. Had 
the book appeared in the heat and turmoil of the strug- 
gle it might have subserved a useful purpose by 
making treason odious ; but after the lapse of nearly 
twenty-one years from the surrender of Lee, when 
North and South have become a friendly people, its 
publication is not merely untimely, but mischievous. 
Those who wish to see old wounds reopened and old 
animosities revived may care to read it; we can com- 
mend it to no others. N.Y. Sun, 


THE MASTER OF L’ETRANGE. By Eugene Hall. 
12mo, 95 cents; by mail, $1.06. 
A story of American life in the South; deals with 


love and mystery and the supernatural. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
For MAImIE's SAKE. A Tale of Love and Dyna- 
mite. By Grant Allen, 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 25 cents. 
A tale of love and dynamite, as full of adventure, 
mystery, and communism as the most exacting lover 


of the sensational element in romance could desire. 
N.Y. Sun. 


By Lewis Carroll. With six 


I2mo, $1.10; by 


I2mo, 95 


A TANGLED TALE. 
illustrations by Arthur B. Frost. 
mail, $1.18. 

That the ‘‘dream father’’ of Alice should occupy 
his later years with setting arithmetical conundrums 
to unhappy girls, through the medium of stories that 
faintly recall the humor of the immortal original, is 
a thought to make angels weep. Concerning the 
merit ofthe conundrums we say nothing. Enough that 
the solutions of them, spangled with +s and ys, alone 
take up half the volume; and that the mathematical 
tutor uses his ferule somewhat too freely among his 
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fair correspondents. If it were not for the sting in 
their tails, we might have found the stories more 
amusing. Balbus and his two pupils we cannot away 
with; Clara and her aunt would perhaps have 
afforded an opportunity to the pencil of Tenniel; the 
two knights only are worthy of their author, espécially 
when in the presence of ‘Her Radiancy.’’ Mr. 
Frost has wisely confined his sketches almost entirely 
to the two knights. His dragon recalls a more fa- 
mous prototype. Academy. 


A CONVENTIONAL BOHEMIAN: By Edmund Pendle- 
ton. I2mo, 95 cents; by mail, $1.06. 


Dome_sticus. A Tale of the Imperial City. By Wil- 

liam Allen Butler, 12mo, 95 cents; by mail, $1.06. 
The imperial city of the author is our own New 
York, and Domesticus is a malignant fiend, the ter- 
ror of young housekeepers, and of old ones too for 
that matter, protéan in shape, as keen - sighted as 
Argus, and as long-armed as Briareus, who does his 
best to render life a burden. The successful efforts of 
the heroine of the book, known as The Little Lady, to 
overcome this monster, are related with delightful 
humor. Incidentally Mr. Butler comments upon 
domestic architecture in New York, the administra- 
tion of the laws, the habits and rules of ‘‘Societas,” 
and a variety of other topics. His satire isnever harsh 
or biting ; on the contrary, it is light, ingenious, often 
graceful and invariably just. In fact, he does in prose 
here what he so felicitously accomplished in rhyme 
thirty years ago in Nothing to Wear. Domesticus is 
quite as much a work of fiction as it isa satire or 
allegory, and develops a pretty story, with one most 
lovable character, the heroine herself. Odd as it may 
seem in a production of this kind, the reader incident- 
ally obtains a considerable amount of information 

regarding the law of dower and other legal matters. 
N.Y. Sun. 


His Opportunity. By Henry Clement Pearson. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


WITHOUT BLEMISH. To-day’s Problem. By Mrs. 
J. H. Walworth. 12mo,95 cents; by mail, $1.07. 

By Mrs. J. H. Walworth, the author of The Bar- 
Sinister. In this, too, she deals with a vital subject, 
the problem of the negro’s future. While her book 
has a moral purpose, it is not a dry dissertation, but, 
like her story of Mormon life, is full of dramatic action 
and thrilling incident. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Two COLLEGE GIRLS. By Helen Dawes Brown. 
I2mo. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

A Harvard professor writes: ‘1 think Two College 
Girls the nicest and brightest girls’ book I have seen 
ina long time. As good as Mrs. Whitney, and much 
more elastic and sprightly.”’ 


THE CANTERBURY TALES. 
Lee. New edition. 3 
$3.04. 

A new and inexpensive edition of a work which for- 
merly enjoyed great popularity. The London Sfecfa- 
tor, on their republication in Bentley's Standard Li- 
brary, welcomed them with peculiar heartiness. say- 
ing: ‘‘ There is scarcely any educated person of this 
century who has not, at some time or other, drawn a 
sincere pleasure from these pages.’’ In this tasteful 
form they can hardly fail to have a new lease of popu- 
lar favor. 


TRUTH IN TALE. Addresses chiefly to children. B 
W. Boyd Carpenter, D.D. 12mo, 95 cents; by mail, 
$1.05. 

A series of religious addresses delivered to children 
in the form of interesting little stories. The stories 


By Harriet and Sophia 
vols. 16mo, $2.75; by mail, 
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themselves are exceedingly pretty, and teach their 
several morals in a manner most enchanting and 
delightful to the young mind. Dr. Carpenter pos- 
sesses an undoubted faculty for writing allegory. 
London Bookseller. 


INDIAN SUMMER. By W. D. Howells. r12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.23. 

Mr. Howells’ story is delicious. There is no repe- 
tition about him. We have a new set of circum- 
stances, a new sort of people, a different standpoint 
for looking at life, from what he has given us before. 
One can readily see that out of such circumstances 
Mr. Howells’ clever wit can evolve a thoroughly en- 
joyable story. On reading a page one will find it out 
for a fact. Hartford Courant. 


ROLAND'S DAUGHTER. By Julia McNair Wright. 
I2mo, 95 cents; by mail, $1.05. 


A CAPTIVE OF Love. Founded upon Bakin’s Japa- 
nese Romance. By Edward Greey. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.24. 

A Japanese romance, Japanese not merely from the 
scenes being laid in Japan, but on being founded on 
an actual Japanese story, would be of interest what- 
ever its rank asa novel. A Captive of Love, trans- 
lated by Edward Greey, with its perfectly foreign 
flavor, its curious illustrations from the original work, 
and especially with the naive notes by the Japanese 
author, Bakin, in which a neat little moral is nicely 
appended to an occasional chapter, is full of entertain- 
ment as a Japanese tale, different as it is in style from 
the popular novel. Critic. 


THE Dawninc. A Novel of Boston Life and Society. 
I2mo $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

It is not worth while for any one to read this book ; 
if our readers wish to know about socialism, let them 
read Ely and Gronlund; if about Beacon Hill, Howell 
and James; if about young ladies marrying socialists 
and adopting their opinions, Turgéneff. 

Overland Monthly. 


THE BROWNING Boys. By Pansy. 16mo, 69 cents ; 
by mail, 67 cents. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


AMERICAN Wuist. By G. W. P. Sixth edition, re- 
vised, 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

This little volume is a handy one for the pocket, 
and treats extensively each one of the following sub- 
jects: the suit from which to lead, the card to lead 
from the suit chosen, trump leads and the inferences 
therefrom, conventional leads, plain suit leads and 
the inference therefrom, the play of the second, third, 
and fourth hands, the discard, and the laws of whist. 

Rochester Express. 

Pror. S. AsHer's PocKET EDITION ON DANCING. 
64mo, 35 cents; by mail, 36 cents. 

FISHING WITH THE FLy. Compiled by Charles F. 
Orvis and A. Nelson Cheney. New edition, 8vo, $1.90 ; 
by mail $2.05, 

Twenty-five essays by well-known sportsmen have 
been collected under the title Fishing with the Fly. 
Charles F. Orvis and A. N. Cheney are the editors. 
There are fifteen beautifully colored plates, represent- 
ing more than one hundred kinds of flies, for salmon, 
lake-trout and bass fishing. Among the essays are 
Fly Casting for Salmon, by George Dawson; The 
Grayling, by Fred Mather; How to Cast a Fly, by 
Seth Green; and Fly Fishing in Florida, by C. J. 
Kenworthy. N.Y. Evening Post. 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


FRENCH DISHES FOR AMERICAN TABLES. By Pierre 
Caron (formerly chef a’entremets at Delmonico’s). 
Translated by Mrs. Frederic Sherman. 16mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

The object of this volume is to present to the public 

a number of attractive receipts in a form so clear and 

concise as to render their execution practicable and 

comparatively easy. This is a need that has long 
been felt, books of value on the subject of cookery 
hitherto published haying generally been written in 

French, while many that have appeared in English 

have been so full of technical terms as to harass 

and puzzle the inexperienced. The writer, who was 
formerly chef d'entremets at Delmonico’s, has en- 
deavored to avoid unusual terms, and to give his 
receipts in a condensed but perfectly clear form. Good 
index. Publishers’ Weekly. 


FRuIT, PASTES, SYRUPS AND PRESERVES, FOR HOUSE- 
KEEPERS AND FRuIT GROWERS. By Mrs. S. D. Power. 
12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 24 cents. 


COLLECTIONS. 


EDGE-TOOLS OF SPEECH. Selected and arranged by 
Maturin M. Ballou. 8vo, 2.75; by mail, $3.00. 

Mr. Ballou’s taste is thoroughly catholic, his sym- 
pathy wide as the world, and his judgment good. The 
friends of quotations will find these Eege Tools inex- 
haustible, yet well arranged, and highly convenient 
for reference .The book is a literary treasure, and 
will surely hold its own for years to come. It deserves 
a place by the side of Mr. Bartlett's Familiar Quota- 
tions—no mean honor for any book. Beacon. 


In Time oF NEED. By E. H. S. With an intro- 
ductory poem by W. F. Sherwin. Small 4to, 40 cents ; 
by mail, 44 cents. 

HELPS BY THE Way. Compiled by S. W. W. and 
M. S. H. With an Introduction by Rev. Phillips 
Brooks, D. D. 16mo, gilt edges, go cents; by mail, 97 
cents. Plain edges, 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 

The selections show a fine susceptibility to the force 
of spiritual thought. A wide gamut of experience is 
embraced in the range of topics which they cover. 
Trust, hope, love and duty brighten these pages. 
The compilers have been catholic in their choice of 
authors. There are echoes from every arch and aisle 
of the Church universal. The book will be a helpful 
one for earnest, hungry souls. Rev. Phillips Brooks 
writes an introduction which is fresh, suggestive, and 
stimulating, as is everything from his pen. 

Christian Register. 

TREASURE THOUGHTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF FRED- 
ERIC FARRAR. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rose 
Porter. Spare Minute series. 16mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REFLECTIONS AND MODERN MAxIMs. By Batchel- 
der Greene. Oblong 32mo, 60 cents; by mail, 63 cents. 

A miniature book, prettily gotten up, containing on 
each page an original aphorism, often very wittily and 
concisely expressed. Jublishers’ Weekly. 
THE CORRESPONDENT. By James Wood Davidson, 

M. A. 16mo, 45 cents; by mail, 52 cents. 

A very useful little book, which aims to give in 
convenient and acceptable form the main points 
needed by the American writer of letters. Armed 
with this manual, the latter can enter into correspon- 
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dence with potentates, spiritual or temporal, of every 
grade, with the consciousness that he is not likely to 
commit any serious epistolary blunder. J. Y. Sua. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO Punch. (Not previously re- 
printed.) By William Makepeace Thackeray. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

So rich in character and fun of a new type that it 
would alone have sufficed to make a reputation . 
The History of England by Miss Tickletoby, could 
only have been written by a thorough master. 

British Quarterly Review. 


U. S. OFFICIAL GUIDE, 1886. 
$1.67. 

Boypb’s PHILADELPHIA BuSINESS DIRECTORY, 1886. 
16mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.60. 


THE FLORIDA ANNUAL. 1886. Edited by C. K. 


Munroe. 1I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 


I2mo, $1.50; by mail, 


LOVELL’S LIBRARY. 


692 Lord Lynne’s Choice; or, True Love Never Runs Smooth. Bertha 
M. Clay. g cents; by mail 10 cents, 

693 Border Beagles. A tale of Mississippi. 
27 cents; by mail, 28 cents. 

694 The Shadow of a Sin. Bertha M, Clay. g cents; by mail, 10 
cents. 

695 Wedded and Parted, and My Sister Kate. 
cents ; by mail, 10 cents. 

697 Self, or Bearer, Walter Besant. 9g cents; by mail, ro cents. 

joo In Cupid’s Net Bertha M. Clay. 

qoz Charlemont. A tale of Kentucky. 
cents ; by mail, 28 cents, 

703 Eutaw, A sequel to the Foragers. 
cents ; by mail, 28 cents, 

706 No. 99. Arthur Griffiths. 9 cents; by mail, ro cents, 


William Gilmore Simms 


Bertha M. Clay. 9 
g cents ; by mail, ro cents. 
William Gilmore Simms. 27 


William Gilmore Simms. 27 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


A Country Gentleman, 
cents, 


Mrs. Oliphant. 15 cents; by mail, 16 


An Historical Novel. Count Tolstoi. Trans- 
Part I, 20 cents; by mail, 21 cents, 


David Christie Murray, 15 cents; by mail, 16 


War and Peace. 
lated by Clara Bell. 


Rainbow Gold. 
cents, 

A Girton Girl, Mrs, Annie Edwards. 
cents 


15 cents; by mail, 16 


A House Divided against Itself. Mrs, Oliphant. 


mail, 16 cents. 


15 cents; by 


THE SEASIDE LIBRARY. 


683. The Bachelor Vicar of Newforth. 


cents; by mail, 19 cents. 


POCKET EDITION, 
Mrs. J. Harcourt-Roe. 18 


684 Last Days at Apswich, g cents; by mail, ro cents. 

685 England Under Gladstone, 1880-85. Justin H. McCarthy, M. P. 
18 cents; by mail, 19 cents. 

686 Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
Stevenson, g cents; by mail, 10 cents, 

688 A Man of Honor. 
1o cents. 


690 Far from the Madding Crowd. 
mail, 19 cents, 


3y Robert Louis 
By John Strange Winter. 9 cents; by mail, 


Thomas Hardy. 18 cents; by 


691 Valentine Strange. 18 cents ; by mail, 
19 cents 

692 The Mikado, and other Comic Operas, Written by W. S. Gilbert. 
Composed by Arthur Sullivan, 18 cents; by mail, 19 cents, 

694 John Maidment. Julian Sturgis. 


695 Hearts: Queen, Knave and Deuce. 
18 cents ; by mail, 19 cents, 


David Christie Murray. 


18 cents; by mail, 19 cents. 

David Christie Murray. 

697 The Pretty Jailer, F. Du Boisgobey. 1st half. 18 cents ; by mail, 
1g cents, 

699 The Sculptor’s Daughter. F. Du Boisgobey. 1st half, 18 cents; 
by mail, 19 cents. 

699 The Sculptor’s Daughter. 
by mail, 19 cents. 

zoo Ralph the Heir, 
1g cents, 

722 Ralph th: Heir. Anthony Trollope. 
1g cents, 


F. Du Boisgobey. 2d half, 18 cents; 
Anthony Trollope. 1st half. 18 cents; by mail, 


2d half. 18 cents ; by mail, 
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THE YOUNG FOLKS’ LIBRARY. 
13 Fabrics. By the author of Finished, or Not, 25 cents; by mail, 
26 cents. 
14 The Prince and the Page. Miss C. M. Yonge. 
26 cents. 
15 Myra Sherwood’s Cross, and How She Bore It. 25 cents; by 
mail, 26 cents. 
16 This One Thing I Do, 
cents. 
17 5o As by Fire. Margaret Sidney, author of Five Little Peppers, 
25 cents; by mail, 26 cents. 
18 Old School Fellows, and What Became of Them. 
mail, 26 cents. 
9 Rose and Millie. By the author of Hester's Happy Summer. 25 
cents; by mail, 26 cents. 
20 The Veil onthe Heart. Miss L, L. Phelps. 
cents, 
The Neighbor’s House. By the author of The New Command- 
ment. 25 cents; by mail, 26 cents. 
22 From Night to Light. E,. E. Brown. 


25 cents; by mail, 


Mrs, A, E. Porter. 25 cents ; by mail, 26 


25 cents; by 
25 cents; by mail, 26 


25 cents; by mail, 26 cents, 


A YOUNG LADY OF CULTURE solicits engagements to read 
aloud to invalids. Would attend to correspondence, or any liter- 
ary work. Address, Miss H.. 
Care, Mr, C. J. Price, Importer of Foreign Books, 
1002 Walnut St. 


S an earnest, sympathetic criticism of her writings and their aims.— 
Denver Tribune, 
ETHICS OF GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS: by J. C. Brown; 
with an Intropuction by C. G. Amgs. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
GEORGE H. BUCHANAN AND COMPANY, Publishers, 
420 Library Street, Philadelphia. 


‘«They move easiest who have learned to dance.” 


PROF. S. ASHER’S PRACTICAL GUIDE FOR BEGIN- 
NERS AND ADVANCED DANCERS. Containing a 
full description of all the fashionable dances and 
figures of the German. 


Sold by the principal booksellers throughout the 
United States. 


Ladies who prefer to use a nice quality of stationery 
for their correspondence, should inquire for Crane's 
Ladies’ Note Papers and Envelopes to match (the old 
and reliable line). These goods are presented in 
Superfine and Extra Superfine Brands, the latter being 
unsurpassed in Purity, Tone, and Beautiful Soft Finish 
by even the finest foreign productions. Sold by all 
Stationers, in a variety of tints and surfaces. Manu- 
factured and supplied to the trade only by 


Z. CRANE, JR., & BRO., 
Dalton, Mass., U.S. A. 


The Electric Scissors Sharpener. 

This wonderful little tool has never been known to fail, and will last 
for years. It will sharpen the dullest pair of Scissors oR SHEARS, in 
from 15 to 3¢ seconds. PRICE,15 CENTS. Agents wanted. Large 
discount to good parties. Address the 


ELECTRIC SCISSORS SHARPENER CO., 
304 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sold by John Wanamaker. 
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The Celebrated 
SPENCERIAN STEEL PENS 


Were Established 1860. 


They have maintained a justly-merited reputation for 


SUPERIORITY OF METAL, 
UNIFORMITY AND DURABILITY. 


Over 21,000,000 of these Pens were sold in 1885 to expert and care- 
ful penmen. 

For sale in the School Stationery Department of John Wana- 
maker, Philadelphia. 

Sample card containing 20 different styles of pens sent for trial on 
receipt of ro cents. Ask for card No 11. 





Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 


753 and 755 Broadway, NewYork. 


American Lead Pencil Co.,, 


New York. 


POPULAR PENCILS. 


plain cedar, round or hexagon shape; 
’’ polished cedar, round or hexagon shape. 





‘‘ Globe,” 
“Universal, 


PENCILS FOR GENERAL OFFICE WORK, 


“ Knickerbocker,” 
several grades of hardness or softness of lead; also 
with plain nickel tips, and nickel tips with rubber 
inserted. 


LADIES’ PENCILS. 


‘‘Memorandum,”’ superfine leads in various grades 
from No.1 to No. 4; round shape, tablet diameter, 
highly polished, with plain nickel tips, and with nickel 
tips and inserted rubber. ‘ Register, 
to the ‘‘ Memorandum,”’ but inferior to it in quality. 


BANK PENCILS. 


Round gold, and hexagon gold pencils for Ledger 
work, 

Novelties, Nickel goods, Penholders, Erasers, etc. 
Price-list and all information sent to any address on 
application. 


| what tools are good for. 


A NEW RACKET. 


Mrs. McGregor (we have it from the good- 
natured man who sells us the nails) is a born 
and practical carpenter. Mrs. McGregor has 
her family tool-box. Mrs. McGregor knows 
Mrs. McGregor can 


drive a nail as well as a tandem. 





'| woman, married or maid, 
"a pencil similar | 
| it isn’t the nails; 


.. | Mrs. McGregor was up to. 
round or hexagon shape, in | . f ; aga 
_ tin box with cover and hinge, put in it seven 


Said Mrs. McGregor one day to the maker of 
steel-wire nails—by the way, you have met 
in the course of your life a dozen or twenty 
long slender pointed nails with round flat 
heads—how easy they drive—how tough they 


_ are—how never they split—how tight they 
| hold—and you’ve wondered where they come 


from—said Mrs. McGregor “ Give me an as- 


| sortment of nails.” 


Now the clever old nail-maker knew what 
So he made a little 


hundred steel-wire nails of forty or fifty differ- 
ent lengths and sizes, and dubbed it Mrs. 
McGregor’s Family Nail-box. " And every 
wants Mrs. Mc- 
Gregor’s Family Nail-box. It isn’t the box; 
it’s the having in forty or 


| fifty different sizes exactly the nail for every 


American ri Pencil Co., | 


483 and 485 Broadway, New York. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer. 


A Frrst-Ciass FAMILY AND BUSINESS 
Daity Morninc NEWSPAPER. 
ESTABLISHED 1829. 


EIGHT PAGES. TWO CENTS. 
SOLD BY ALL NEws AGENTS. 


Served by careful carriers at 12 cents a week, payable 
to the carrier. Mail subscription, 50 cents a 
month ; $6.00 a year, including postage. 

Tue Ingutrer has a large circulation in families and among capital- 
ists and business mez in Philadelphia and throughout Pennsylvania and 


the neighboring States. It sustains a highly favorable reputation as a 
first-class journal, and is a most desirable medium for advertisers. 


W. W. HARDING, Publisher, 
304 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


occasion. A paltry half-pound of a mixture 
of nails! but they say “ It’s dollars in pocket. 
Why wasn’t it thought of before?” 

Mrs. McGregor hasn’t lived in vain; nor 
the steel-wire nail-man. The world is a han- 
dier world for Mrs. McGregor; and lots of 
things in it are whole instead of in pieces be- 
cause of the steel-wire nail-man. 

Ten cents for Mrs. McGregor’s Family Nail- 
What a grip those slender steel-wire 
There isn’t a 


box! 
nails have got, to be sure! 
woman of spirit in town that isn't after ’em. 
all over the 
‘em—Mrs. 


Ten cents more for postage— 
country the women are after 
McGregor's Family Nail-box ! 

Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum., 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


sells ’em of course. 




















































































































BOOK 


ONE CENT 
The North American, 


Republican Morning Paper. 


Associated Press News and Special Service. 


Served by Carriers 6 cents a week. | 


By mail, 25 cents a month. 


The North American, 
701 Chestnut Street, 


THE 
EVENING CALL 


A Family Newspaper. 


Every issue of THE Ca.t contains, 
not only all the telegraphic and local 
news of the day, but literary miscellany 
of interest to every member of the house- 
hold. 

Tue Catt is a newspaper for the 
family, and is a welcome guest at thou- 


sands of firesides. 


ROBERT S. DAVIS, 


Proprietor, 
26 South Seventh Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Specimen copies free. 


JUST ISSUED. 
A Good General Atlas of the World, 


in the home and at the place of business is one of the modern necessi- 
ties. Next to the Dictionary, it isthe MOST PRACTICAL and USE- 
FUL WORK ina LIBRARY, and the one MOST FREQUENTLY 


IN USE. 87 pages of new maps. 78 pages of index, giving name, 


location and population of every county, city, village and post-office in 
the United States. 


Price, only’ $3.75 per Copy. 
Constantly on hand, Maps, Atlases, Globes, Map Cases 
and Spring Map Rollers of every Description. 
J. L. SMITH, Map Publisher, 
27 South Sixth Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


NEWS. 


[Number 43. 


The Wellesley School 
. Philadelphia. 


Boarding and Day, for Girls and 
Young Ladies. College prepara- 
tory and Academic Courses, Cir- 
culars on application to 


Rev. J. R. MILLER, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Preparatory School, 
1539 Chestnut Street. 


Students prepared for College and 


Scientific Schools. Young ladies pre- 


_ pared for Bryx Mawr and other colleges. 


Primary Class. 
A. BROWN, A. M. 


Standard Books on Games. 


THE AMERICAN HOYLE, 


Containing all the games played in the United States, with rules, des- 
criptions, and technicalities adapted to the American methods of 
playing By Trumps. This book is ac- 
knowledged as an authority on all games as played in America, 


Thirteenth edition, 
and an arbiter on all disputed points. rzmo, cloth, s25 pages. 


Price, $2.00. 


ror va TI ater 
DICK’S GAMES OF PATIENCE; 
or, 
SOLITAIRE WITH CARDS. 
Containing sixty-four games, carefully and lucidly described, illustra- 
ted with tableaux explanatory of each game, rendering the des- 
cription of the games easy of comprehension. ‘This is an elegant 


work. Small quarto, 144 pages, bound in cloth, Price, $1.00; 


board covers, 75 cents. 


DICK’S HAND-BOOK OF CRIBBAGE; 


A complete and thorough treatise on the game in all its varieties, with 
the laws of each game, and a thorough investigation of the value 
18mo, flexible cloth, 


of hands, Price 50 cents. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of priee, by the Publishers 
Send for complete Catalogue. 


DICK & FITZGERALD, 


P. O. Box, 2975. New York. 
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BIBLE AIDS. 
Helps to the Study of the Bible. 


Being the ‘ Oxford"’ Index and Concordance, with other additional 

matter, as bound im the ‘Teachers’ Bible. 

PEARL TYPE, 16mo. Embossed Black Cloth, boards, red edges, 
75 cents; French Morocco, limp. round corners, $1.25. 

NONPAREIL TYPE, 8vo. Embossed Black Cloth, boards, red 
edges, $1.00; French Morocco, limp, round corners, $1.50. 

LONG PRIMER TYPE, 12m», Cloth, red edges, $1.50. 


The “Oxford” Parallel Bible. 


Being the Authorized Version with References, arranged in Farallel | 


Columns with the Revised Version with marginal Readings, in 
One Volume, 

Nos, MINION, CROWN ato. 

140. Cloth, beveled boards, red edges, $5 00. 

147 Persian Morocco, beveled, red under gold edges, $12.50, 

150. ‘lurkey Morocco, boards, gilt edges, 16 00. 


MANUAL OF BIBLE HISTORY IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH THEGENERAL HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 
By Rev. W. G. Bvuarkie, D.D. New edition, revised and en- 
larged. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

HALL’S CONTEMPLATIONS ON THE HISTORICAL PAS- 
SAGES OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, with a 
Memoir of the Author, by the late Rev. James Hamitton, D. D. 
8vo., 602 pages. New Edition, With Portrait, $1.75. 

THE SHORTER CATECHISM. With Proofs, Analyses, and Illus- 
trative Ancedotes, etc., for Teachers and Parents. By the Rev. 
Rosert Steer, D.D, Crown 8vo, cloth, red edges, $1.00. 


THE FIkST THREE CHRISTIAN CENTURIES, A History of 
the Church of Christ. with a special view to the Delineation of 
Christian Life and Faity (from A, D. 1 to A. D. 313). With 
Chronological Tables of Fcclesiastical History. By the Rev. 
Istay Burns, D. D. Crown 8vo, cloth, red edges, $1.25. 


For sale at all bookstores, or of THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St., New York. 


Important, New Books. 
WHAT'S MINE'S MINE. 
By GeorGe MacDonatp. 12mo, cloth, 530 pp., $1.50. 


“What's Mine’s Mine,’ George MacDonald’s greatest novel, com 
plete in one large 12mo volume, is now ready. D. Lothrop & Co., Bos 
ton, publish it from the original MS, before its publication ia England 


LIFE OF GENERAL GRANT. 


By E. E. Brown. 12mo, Illustrated, $1.50. 


A careful, accurate biography of the great General; adapted to 
household reading and reliable for historical reference. 


THE TEMPERANCE TEACHINGS OF SCIENCE. 
By Pror. A. B. Parmer, M.D., LL.D., Dean of the Medical Faculty 
of the University of Michigan. 16mo, 60 cents. 

The effects of alcohol upon the brain, digestive apparatus, and 
other organs and functions of the body are ably and convincingly shown 
in this volume, which has been greatly needed by teachers and students. 

CLOVER LEAVES. 
By the late Etta M. Baker. 12mo, $1.25. 
A complete collection of the poems of this singularly gifted young 


writer. 
BUT HALF A HEART. 


By Marte Otiver, 12mo, $1.25. 


A bright, fresh story, original in plot, and worked up from the 
beginning to the denouement with no little skill. 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN ENGLAND. 


By Mrs. Saran K. Botton, author of “‘ How Success is Won,.”’ 12mo, 


1.00, 

_ Bolton while abroad devoted her time to the study of Eng- 
lish Systems and the English Treatment of the Problems of Education, 
Labor, Economy, and the Prevention of Poverty. Her chapters are 
valuable to all interested in these troublesome questions. 


FEBRUARY. 
Edited by Oscar Fay Avams, 16mo, cloth, 75 cents, 

The third volume of ‘‘ Through the Year with the Poets." The 
nost novel anthology published. It embraces all the finest poetry, by 
English and American authors, relating to February and the end of 
winter. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





A New Story by Anna Katharine Green ! 


The Mill Mystery. 


16mo, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. Ready in March. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


_ L—The Leavenworth Case 
A Lawyer's Story. 4to, paper, 20 ceats ; 16mo, paper, 
50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


Il.—The Sword of Damocles. 


A Story of New York Life. 16mo, paper, 50 cents ; 
cloth, $1.00. 


I1I.—Defence of the Bride, and other Poems. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


IV.—X. Y. Z.; 
A Detective Story. 16mo, paper, 25 cents. 
V.—Hand and Ring. 


New Popular Edition in quarto, paper, 20 cents ; 16mo, 
paper, illustrated, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


VI.—A Strange Disappearance. 


New Popular Edition in quarto, paper, 20 cents ; 16mo, 
paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


Vil.—The Mill Mystery. 
16mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 
G. P. PUTNAM'’S SONS, Publishers, New York. 


NOW READY. 
A New Library Edition of 


Macaulay's Complete 
Works. 


A New and Superior Edition, printed from 
large, clear type, on paper made specially 
for this edition, with a 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL INTRODUCTION, 


from the well-known pen of J/r. £. P. 
Whipple, with 230 pagesof indexes and 2 
Steel Portraits. Strongly bound in cloth, 
gilt top. 16 vols., $20.00 (in a neat box). 


In this edition the Essays have been arranged in 
chronological order; so that their perusal affords, so 
to speak, a complete biographical portraiture of the 
brilliant author’s mind. It contains the pure text of 
the author and the exact punctuation, orthography, 
etc., of the English editions. It is superior to the 
English editions and wholly unlike any other Ameri- 


can edition. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, Publishers, New York. 
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~ NEW BOOKS. 


The House at Crague. 


By Mary B. SLeicHT. 13mo. $1.25. 


Transformed. 


By Faye HunTINGTON. 12mo. $1.25. 


Alice Withrow. 


By Lucy RANDOLPH FLEMING. I2mo. $1.25. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


Books for Wietes Reading. 


ON BOTH SIDES. 


By Miss Fanny Courteney Baytor. Containing “ The Perfect Treas- 
ure’’ and “‘ On This Side,” the whole forming a eomplete story. 
12mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 

“*No such faithful, candid, kindly, brilliant and incisive presentation 
of English and American types has before been achieved. It is the 
best international novel that either side has hitherto produced,’’—Mew 


York Tribune. 
AURORA. 


A Novel. By Mary Acnes Tincker, author of “The Jewel in the 
Lotos,”’ etc. Illustrated, 12mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 

“A novel of extraordinary power and merit One of the most power- 
ful parts of the book is that in which the earthquake at Ischia is de- 
scribed, But other parts are as beautiful as genuine word-painting 
could make them.”’"—//art/ord Courant. 


ONE OF THE DUANES. 
By Atice Kinc Hamitton, 
KITTY’S CONQUEST. 


By Cuarves Kina, U.S. A., author of ‘‘ The Colonel’s 
16mo, extra cloth, $1.00, 


A Novel. 12mo, extra cloth, 1.25. 


A Novel. 
Daughter,” etc. 


THE COLONEL’S DAUGHTER; 
HIS SPURS. 


By Carr. Crarvus Kine, U.S. A. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.50, 


THE LADY WITH THE RUBIES. 


A Novel. From the German of E. Martuirr. Translated by Mrs. 
A. L. Wistgr. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 


or, WINNING 


A Novel. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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CHARLES ScRIBNER’s Sons’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


Domesticus; A Tale of the Imperial City. 
By WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER, author of “ Nothing to 
Wear,” etc., etc. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. 


Constructed in unwonted lines, the book is therefore the more 
acceptable. It is the brightest and most thoroughly enjoyable book in 
the lighter literature that has been published for a long time. 

‘A satire, quaintly and delicately conceived and agreeably writ- 
ten. . . . Itis never harsh or biting; on the contrary, it is light, 
ingenious, often gracious and invariably just.”—N. V. Sun. 


An Apache Campaign in the Sierra 
Madre. 


An account of the Expedition in Pursuit of the Hostile 
Chiricahua in the Spring of 1883. By Captain 
Joun G. Bourke, U. S. A., author of ‘‘ The Mo- 
quis Indians.” 1 vol.,-12mo, illustrated, cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Captain Bourke’s narrative is not only a very important one, but 
is also a thrilling and absorbing story, and affords a glimpse of Indian 
life at close view. 


What Does History Teach ? 


By JoHN STUART BLACKIE. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth, 75 


cents. 


A most interesting and suggestive little volume, discussing the 
influences of history on Church and State, written with the earnestness 
and vigor which distinguishes all that comes from Professor Blackie's 
pen. 


THIRD EDITION. 
Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
By Ropert Louis STEVENSON, author of ‘‘ The New 
Arabian Nights,” etc. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 25 
cents. 
MR. FROUDE’S NEW BOOK. 


Oceana; or, England and Her Colonies. 


By JAMes ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 1 vol., crown 


8vo, illustrated, $2.50. 


“‘The Murray of Matrimony and the Baedeker of Bliss.’’ 


How to be Happy Though Married. 


By a Graduate in 
vol., I2mo, 


Being a Handbook to Marriage. 
the University of Matrimony. I 


$1.25. ; 
A NEW STANDARD WORK. 
The History of German Literature. 


By Professor WILLIAM SCHERER. Translated under 
the super vision of Professor Max Miiller. 2 vols. 
I2mo, $3.50. 


These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 


PUBLISHERS, 
743 and 745Broadway, New York. 


Sons, 
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Ready March Ist. 


César Birotteau. 


By Honoré DE Batzac. The third volume of the 
new translation of Balzac’s Works. One volume. 
I2mo, half Russia. Uniform with ‘‘ Pére Goriot ”’ 

- and ‘‘ The Duchesse de Langeais."’ Price, $1.50. 


The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. 


A xiISTORY OF A FATHER AND Son. By GEORGE 
MEREDITH. The first volume of a new edition 
of George Meredith’s works, to be issued in nine 
volumes, uniform size, English style, with uncut 
leaves. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $2.00. 


The following volumes are in Press, and will be 
issued early as practicable : 


EVAN HARRINGTON: 
HARRY RICHMOND. 
RHODA FLEMING. 
THE EGOIST. 


DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 
EMILIAIN ENGLAND. 
VITTORIA. 

BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. ° 


Atalanta in the South. 


A Romance. By Maup Howe, author of ‘“‘ A New- 
port Aquarelle,” and ‘‘ The San Rosario Ranch.”’ 
Onevolume. 16mo. Cloth, Price, $1.25. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. Mailed post-paid by the 
Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


AMONTILLADO EDITION (limited | 


to 315 copies). Complete Works, in 8 
volumes, 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, $36.00. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Complete Works, in 6 volumes, 8vo, cloth, 
gilt tops, $6.50. 


CABINET EDITION. Prose Tales, in 


2 volumes, 16mo, cloth, gilt tops, $2.20. 


CABINET EDITION. /vems, in 1 vol- 


ume, 16mo, cloth, gilt tops, $1.10. 


DIAMOND EDITION. Svems, in 1 


volume, 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


HOUSEHOLD EDITION. Poems, in | 


I volume, I2mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Sold as above by JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia. 
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George Eliot's Complete 
| Works. 


EDITION DE LUXE. 


THE first fine library edition ever issued. This edi- 
tion will contain allthe author’s novels, essays, and 
poems, and a concise biography by the Rev. Gro. 
WILLIS. COOKE. 

It will be embellished with a series of proof impres- 
sions of entirely original Painter-Etchings and Photo- 
Etchings. Among the artists who will contribute to 
the work may be mentioned Frederick Dielman, F. S. 
Church, Wm. Unger, Will H. Low, J. Wells Champ- 
ney,George Fuller, H. Sandham, W. St. John Harper, 
Walter Satterlee, W. L. Taylor, E. H. Garrett, F. T. 
Merrill, S. A. Schoff, S. G. McCutcheon, J. Henry 
Hill, and others. 

The text will be printed from new electrotype plates, 
made and printed at the celebrated University Press 
of Cambridge. 

The paper will be of the finest quality of PARcH- 
MENT LINEN DRAWING PAPER, uniform in size and 
quality with that of the édition de /uxe of Carlyle issued 
by us. 

Complete in 12 volumes, 8vo ; price per vol., $6.00. 

| Edition limited to 500 numbered copies. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 


Percy Bysshe Shelley, 


| Thetext carefully revised, with Notes and a Memoir, 
by W1LLIAM MICHAEL RosseETTI. This special 
LIMITED EDITION will consist of FIFTY copies, 
each copy numbered. 3 vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt 
tops, and illustrated with a frontispiece on India 
paper, $10.50. 


“Mr. Rossetti’s edition takes a prominent place 

| among works of modern criticism. His investigation 

of original sources, where they were accessible, has 

been most painstaking, and the recovery of many a 

lost Shelleyan pearl is due to his zeal.”—Pad/ Mall 
Gazette. 


‘“‘ This will in future be ¢/e edition of ‘ the imperish- 
able poems.’ ’’—Liverpool Daily Post. 


“ This edition will be welcomed asa great advance 
on Mr. Rossetti’s former labors in Shelley’s magnificent 
poetry.” —Daily Telegraph. 


The above will be for sale by all booksellers, or sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Hovucuton, Mirriun & Co.'s | 
NEW BOOKS. 


Verses: Translations and Hymns. 


By W. H. Furness, D.D., of Philadelphia. 1 vol. 

16mo, $1.25. 

A delightful little book, containing poems of remarkable elevation 
and beauty. Dr. Furness possesses both scholarship and poetie ex- 
pression in so high degree that his translations are admirable, while his 
hymns have a tone so lofty and pure, and a spirit so trustful and sym- 
pathetic, as to give them a peculiar and enduring charm. 

Frank's Ranche; 

Or, My Holiday in the Rockies. Being a Contribution 
to the Inquiry into what we are to do with our 
Boys By the author of ‘‘An Amateur Angler's 
Days in Dovedale.’’ With Illustrations. 1 vol. 
16mo, $1.25. 


A very fresh and readable book by an English gentleman who re- 
cently visited his son’s ranche in the Far West. 


Macaulay's Complete Works. 
NEW LIBRARY EDITION. 


A new and very desirable edition of the Complete 
Works of THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY (Baron 
Macaulay). Including the History of England in 
8 volumes, the Essays in 6 volumes, and the 
Speeches and Poems, with Papers on the Indian 
Penal Code, in2 volumes. The set, 16 volumes, 
crown 8vo, gilt top, carefully printed and taste- 
fully bound. Price, in cloth, $20.00; half calf, 


$40.00. 
Life of Ole Bull. 


By Sara C. Buti. With a Steel Portrait and other | 
Illustrations. New Edition. Price reduced from | 
$2.50 to $1.50. 

An interesting memoir of his brilliant, laborious, brave, kind life ; of 
his genius, originality, and adventures,—Boston Advertiser. 
» - ee " | 
Progressive Orthodoxy. 

A Contribution to the Christian Interpretation of Chris- | 
tian Doctrines. By the Editors of Zhe Andover | 
Review. 16mo, $1.00. | 

This book contains a series of papers which appeared in Zhe Ando- 
ver Review, discussing subjects regarded as fundamental by Evangeli- 
cal Christians, and representing, perhaps more adequately than any | 
other statement yet made, what is sometimes called the New Vheology, | 


or Progressive Orthodoxy. Their ability, candor, and representative 
character cannot fail to secure for the book an unusual degree of at- 


tention. 
Ten Great Religions. 


Parts I. and II. By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D. 
New Edition. 2 vols., crown 8vo, price reduced 
from $3.00 to $2.00 each. 

These two books contain an admirable statement of the distinctive 
features of the great religions which have held or still hold sway in the 
reverence of mankind, and a comparison of these with Christianity. | 
Their ample information, fairness, and sympathetic treatment rencer 
them peculiarly valuable and trustworthy. 


| 

The Canterbury Tales. | 

By Harrier and Soputa Leg. New Edition. 3 vols. | 
12m0, $3.75. 

A new and inexpensive edition of a work which formerly enjoyed 
great popularity. The London Sfectator, on its republication in 
Bentley's Standard Library, welcomed it with much heartiness, say- 
ing: * There is scarcely any educated person of this century who has 
not, at some time or other, drawn a sincere pleasure from these pages.” 
wed | 

For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post paid, on reeipt 
of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., | 
BOSTON. | 
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naturally suggests Lent. Lent as naturally suggests 
borrowing, and borrowing suggests 


BOOKS. 


First among these harbingers of Spring comes 


The Message of the Blue-Bird told to 
Me to tell to Others. 


Artistically bound in paper, size, 7% x 9% inches. Nine full-page illus- 
trations, Price, about $1.00, This elegant souvenir is instinct with 
the very soul of the spring-time, reflect.ng in its pictured pages the 
ever changing beauties of the year’s youth. It is 


The Birthday Book of the New Year. 


NEW EDITIONS 
GEORGE HH. CALvert’s Works. 
GOETHE. His life and works, $1.50. 
CHARLOTTE VON STEIN. A Memoir. With portrait, $1.50, 
JOUBERT. “‘lhoughts.’’ With biographical sketch, $1.50. 
FIRST YEARS IN EUROPE, §1.50. 
LIFE OF RUBENS, §1.50. 
WORDSWORTH. A biographic and esthetic study. With por- 
trait, $1.50, 
THE GENTLEMAN, Ap historical and critical essay, $1.50 
ALSO, 
VOYAGE OF THE PAPER CANOE, By N. H. Bishop, $1.50. 
FOUR MONTHS IN ASMALL BOX. By the same author, $1.50. 
A THOUSAND MILES WALK ACROSS SOUTH AMERICA. 
By the same author, $1.50. 
CAMPS IN THE CARIBBEES. By F. A. Ober, $2.50. 
IN THE ORIENT. Travels and observations. By Walter Hamman, 
Portrait, $1.50. 
—"* SEEN WITHOUT SPECTACLES. By Henry Rug- 
gles, $1.50, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Haphazard Personalities, Chiefly 
of Noted Americans. 


By Cuarces Lanman, Comprising persoral reminiscences of Henry 
W. Longfellow, Washington Irving, William Cullen Bryant, Henry 
Clay, Edward Everett, Park Benjamin, Horace Greeley, John 
Howard Payne. Charles Dickens, A, H.Sievens, Geo, B, McClellan 
and others. Price, $1.50. 


r ’ > 
Young People’s England. 

By Geo. M. Tow ez, author of the “ Heroes of History.”” Presenting 
clearly and concisely the mam facts in the history ot England, from 
the Roman Conquest tothe present time, and indicating the changes 
in the social condition, and the advance in l:terature and the arts 
of the English, between one period and another. Price, $1.25. 


A Captive of Love. 


Founded upon Bakin’s Japanese Romance, By Epwarp Greey, author 


of the ‘* Golden Lotus,”’ etc. A story of Japanese life and customs, 
embellished by twenty-six illustrations, by Japanese artists, Price, 


$1.50. 
A Woman's Inheritance. 


By AmManpva M. Douctas, Uniform with the Library Edition of this 
popular author's works, $1.50. 


The Dawning. 


A Novel of Boston life and society, Price, $1.50. 


New Illustrated Catalogue mailed free to any given address. 
Any book sent by mail, prepaid, upon receipt of price. Sold by all 
booksellers. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, BOSTON. 









